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YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 59 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ofens 
with a capital’ story by MRS, CRralk, the author 
of “ Fohn Halifax, Gentleman,” entitled “ My 
Sisters Grapes,” illustrated. Tt also contains 
Chapter IT. of “ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby 
forms his first friendship in the circus, sllus- 
trated; Chapter IT. of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” in 
which. Mildred is offered the bargdin that after- 
ward causes her great trouble, illustrated’; an 
“ Information Card” on “ Jack Frost,” by W. J. 
RouFe, A.M.; “ How a Sailor Rode with the 
Crear,” a foréecastle yarn, by Davip KER, é//us- 
trated ; the description of a** Wonderful Railroad,” 
over which princesses and bears tide together ; a 
chapter on “ Embroidery for Girls,” in which a 
new, or rather a very old, stitch is described, and 
patterns given ; a full page of Fingles, by LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOULTON, tdl/ustrated by MRS. JESSIE 
CuRTIS SHEPHERD ; avd other aitractions. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


f Harper’s Younc Vo. 60 will be 
a special Christmas Number, the entire con- 
tents being suited to the holiday season. Lt will 
be inclosed in a new cover, and will contain a 
charming Christmas story, entitled “ How It All 
Happened,” by Miss ALCOTT, with illustrations 
‘by Jessie CURTIS SHEPHERD ; “ When the Clock 
Struck Twelve,” a play for Chrisimas-Eve, by 
Epcar Fawceit; a deautiful double - page 
Christmas picture by THOMAS NAST; a Christ- 
mas Carol, set to music; and an abundance of 
other things to please and attract young readers. 


THE MESSAGE. 


HE President’s Message has been read 
with great interest, not only for the 
general good sense of its views, but as the 
last Message of a President whose adminis- 
tration will be always memorable for its 
purity, ability, and patriotism. It is an 
administration which, because of these 
qualities, has been of the greatest service to 
the Republican- party, and was the most 
powerful influence in the election of General 
GARFIELD. A partyin power is justly judged 
by its conduct of public affairs at the time, 
and it was observable during the campaign 
that all the Democratic criticism of Repub- 
lican administration was aimed at transac- 
tions with which the HAYEs administration 
had no concern. The criticism .was, there- 
fore, really a commendation of the party, and 
it was upon the record of the present ad- 
ministration that the country emphatically 
decided that it desired no change. The re- 
view of the situation by the President is 
therefore very interesting, because it sum- 
marizes the grounds of the popular verdict. 
The President was inaugurated under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Irregularity and 
violence and fraud at the elections, with the 
vague and doubtful provisions for determin- 
ing the result should vital questions be rais- 
ed, had produced a situation in which there 
was & general conviction among the coolest 


and most patriotic citizens in all parts of | 


the country that a common agreement must 
be found for a peaceful solution. Fortu- 
nately such an agreement was found to be 
possible and practicable, and the adjust- 


ment of the disputed election of 1876 was 


one of the most signal proofs of the power 
of patriotism in a republic over sullen and 
destructive party spirit. Happily the Pres- 
ident justified the confidence that had been 
reposed in his comprehension of the situa- 
tion. He surrounded himself with a cabinet 
‘of men whose personal and political char- 
acter was the guarantee of firm, constitu- 
tional, and temperate administration. The 


event has so thoroughly vindicated the wis-. 


dom of its course that President Hayes, 
who was elected by an electoral majority of 
one vote, and with a Democratic plurality 
of 250,000 against the Republican party, is 
succeeded by General GARFIELD, with an 
electoral majority of fifty-nine votes and a 
Republican plurality of more than 3000. No 
retiring Administration could have had a 
more triumphant vote of confidence and ap- 
proval from the country; nor could any Ad- 
ministration entering upon power be more 
impressively enlightened as to the general 
policy which the country approves. 

The Message takes a wise and cheerful 
view of the Southern question. This has 
been treated with perfect fairness during 
the four gears. But the Democratic course 
in the Southern States has exposed the hol- 
lowness of the assertion that the interests 
of justice and good order could be safely 
committed to Southern Democrats. The 
Administration has not abandoned any con- 


stitutional power in those States, but the. 


ject with ridicule, it has neyertheless ac- 
_complished infinitely more for a sound and 


_and that political favoritism has made the 


Democrats have shown a contempt for the 
equal rights of citizens, which has changed | 
its form only, not its spirit. Time, how- 
ever, is the chief healer of such wrongs, 
and the Message recognizes that there is ‘ 
evident progress from repression by the 
shot-gun to cheating by the tissue ballot. 
The financial success of the administration 
has been also very great. We were told 
during the campaign that the Republicans 
did not make the great harvests, nor pro- ; 
duce the European demand for our sup- 
plies. But statesmanship consists not in 
changing the order or beneficence of na- 
ture, but in turning circumstances that can 
not be controlled to the best account. It: 
is no diminution of the praise of the Re- 
publican party and of the administration 
in resuming specie payments that it was 
possible to resume. To know how to take 
advantage of that possibility is statesman- 
ship. To. insist that resumption was im- 
practicable, to encourage every financial 
craze, and not to turn circumstances to ac- 
count, which was the Democratic policy, 
would have been want of statesmanship. 
The suggestion of equalizing the value of 
the gold and silver dollar is questionable, 
because it involves the attempt to maintain 
equality between two metals of fluctuating 
value. The Indian question has made re- 
markable progress under this administra- 
tion. Public interest, knowledge of the 
facts,and demand for a humane and wise 
policy have been greatly increased. Secre- 
tary ScHURz’s visit to the Indian country 
was doubtless of the utmost service, and 
the recommendations of his report indicate 
the course which, sagaciously and energet- 
ically pursued, will solve the problem, and 
blot out the disgrace of our treatment of 
the Indians. 

It is the praise of this Administration 
that while its action in regard to removals 
and appointments has been denounced as 
“a fraud,” and as having covered the sub- 


radical reform than any other Administra- 
tion. It has restrained legislative interfer- 
ence with the Executive ; exposed the char- 
acter of Senatorial usurpation; prohibited 
political assessment of office-holders, and 
maintained its prohibition with perfect good 
faith; and, above all, it has demonstrated 
at the New York Custom-house and Post- 
office the practicability of securing a more 
efficient service by methods which destroy 
personal and party jobbery,and restore the 
self-respect of the members of the service. 
The assertion that nothing has been done, 


Custom-house as much a factional machine 
as ever, is untrue. There has certainly not 
been a thorough reform, but those who care 
to know the truth know how much has been 
accomplished, and the only “ fraud” is in the 
allegation that nothing effective has been 
done. The country and the Republican 
party will be very fortunate if four years 
hence President GARFIELD’s Message shall 
review an administration so fruitful of good 
results as this, which shall leave the country 
as peaceful and prosperous, and which shall 
commend its party so justly to the continued 
confidence of the country. 


GENERAL FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


In speaking some time since of the ver- 
dict of the board of revision in the case of 
General Fitz-JOHN PORTER, we said that 
“there was no reason that we knew to ques- 
tion the ability and sincerity of the original 
tribunal that convicted, although a judg- 
ment under such circumstances, however 
sincere, need not necessarily be accepted as 
conclusive, and General PORTER’s constant 
and earnest prayer that the case might be 
re-opened made a presumption in his favor, 
because, if guilty, he was really soliciting a 
cool, deliberate, and damning confirmation 
of infamy.” Partisan feeling is wholly im- 
pertinent in the matter, because, if General 
PORTER were guilty of the crime of which he 
was accused, he was not-an offender against 
a party, but against the people. If guilty 
at all, he was guilty, as BENEDICT ARNOLD 
was guilty, of willfully betraying his coun- 
try. But after the lapse of some sixteen 
years a revising board of officers of loyalty 
and patriotism as unquestioned as those of 
the original board, upon a most exhaustive 
and patient inquiry and sifting of evidence, 
decided that, instead of betraying, General 
PORTER “saved the Union army from dis- 
aster.” The present Congress took up his 
case at the President’s instance, and after 
debate it was laid upon the table. There is 
no reason to suppose that a man who has so 
steadfastly pushed a matter involving such 
risks to himself will let it rest. Indeed, 
their own sense of justice and fair play 
should induce Republicans to move, and not 
to suffer the Democrats to make it a party 
question. But assuming that the matter 
will be pressed until it is finally settled, we 


recall the facts to the minds of our readers. 


Early in 1867 General GRANT wrote on 
General PORTER’sS appeal to the President 
for a new trial: “ If injustice has been done 
him by the findings of the court, resulting 
in a severe sentence, damaging to him pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, every opportuni- 
ty which the law allows should be given to 
Mr. PorRTER to exculpate himself.” Gener- 
al GARFIELD, who was a member of the origi- 
nal court, introduced the resolution in the 
House, calling for the appointment of a 
board of officers, to be convened for. the ptir- 
pose of rehearing the case. Of the board 
thus appointed General SHERMAN said, Oc- 
tober 25, 1878, “I prefer not to sit in judg- 
ment on any of the parties, but believe I will 
accept as conclusive the action of this court 
of honor, composed, as it is, of such officers 
as TERRY, GETTY, and SCHOFIELD.” After 


ten months of patient labor and careful | 


study of the case, the board declared that 
“ PoRTER’s faithful, subordinate, and intel- 
ligent conduct saved the Union army from 
the defeat which would otherwise have re- 
sulted that day from the enemy’s more 
speedy concentration” ; and, later, “ that not 
one among all the gallant soldiers on that 
bloody field was less deserving of such con- 
demnation than he.” While thus acquitting 
General PoRTER of the charges of which he 


was originally convicted, the board is care-. 


ful to exculpate the original court from the 
severe reflections which from time to time 
have been made on its conclusions, saying: 
“Tt is not possible that any court-martial 
could have condemned such conduct, if it 
haa been correctly understood. The time 
and circumstances of the trial, the ignorance 
of witnesses of facts inducing General Por- 
TER’s acts, and the errors, now largely proved 
and generally confessed, as to facts, all ne- 
cessarily tended to create erroneous impres- 
sions in the minds of the members of the 
court-martial.” Having thus given its rea- 


sons, the board closes its report with the rec- 
ommendation that the original sentence be 
set aside, and that General PorTER be re- 
stored to the position of which the sen- 


tence deprived him, such restoration to date 
from that of his dismissal from the service.” 
When the case came before Congress it as- 


sumed a political aspect, and by General 
PoORTER’s request it was withdrawn until 


the coming session. Meanwhile hundreds 
of petitions have been forwarded to Con- 
gress, signed by both officers and privates, 
without regard to party, asking that action 
may be taken irrespective of political bias. 

Those who, despite the judgment of the 
board of officers, who could have had no 
conceivable reason to decide unfairly or 
against the evidence, still insist that the 
original accusation was well founded, that 
General PORTER was a traitor, and should 
have been summarily shot, will, of course, 
further insist that, since he was not punish- 
ed as he should have been, he ought to be 
punished as much as possible. There may 
be some rule by which a soldier who is found 
to have been unjustly degraded and dis- 
graced for sixteen years, deprived of his 
rank, of his pay, of his promotion, of his 
good name, has no claim to any compensa- 
tion, except the privilege of thanking God 
that he was not hung or shot upon a charge 
of which he is formally declared by the most 
careful court to be absolutely innocent. If 
there be such a rule, it is most wrongful and 
un-American. Charged with the worst of 
military crimes, and cashiered, General Por- 
TER has been declared by a revisory board 
wholly innocent. If innocent, he has been 
most unjustly and cruelly punished for six- 
teen years. If Congress refuses him a res- 
titution, which, if he be innocent, every sen- 


‘timent of honor must declare to be justly 


his, Congress virtually re-affirms the original 
verdict. It is not a question of party feel- 
ing, but of national justice. 


IRRECONCILABLES AND 
INDEPENDENTS. 


_ Tue Republicans in New York who are 
known as machine Republicans assume to 
be especially the party. To differ from the 
machine, according to the Elmira Advertiser, 
is to be an “irreconcilable” and an “inde- 
pendent,” as if the true test of Republican- 
ism were to wear a collar, and to obey or- 
ders from a knot of gentlemen who control 
the State patronage. * On the contrary, Re- 
publicans took their name from their “ ir- 
reconcilability” to slavery of every kind; 
and “independence” of *‘ boss” dictation has 
been proved to be the salvation of the Re- 
publican party. One of the machine man- 


agers recently said that “he didn’t believe | 


in reform: he believed in Republicanism.” 
It would be hard to find a more ludicrous 
misconception of Republicanism. It is like 
saying, “I don’t believe in equal rights: I 
believe in justice.” In.the same tone the 
Watkins Express remarks that it is “folly to 
imperil the future” by “a factional struggle 
within the party for the election of United 
States Senator.” It is interesting to learn 
that the Watkins Express understands by 


& factional,” difference with the machine, A 
United States Senator from New York is to 
be elected by Republicans. There are sev- 
eral eminent members of that party sug- 
gested in various parts of the State, many 
of whom would be most admirable repre- 
sentatives both of the State and of the par-- 
ty. % Come, come,” exclaims the excellent 
Watkins Express » “don’t be factional; don’t 
be mentioning this or that candidate. Our 
duty is to know whom the machine wants 
and support him. Not to do this is to ig 
‘irreconcilable’ and ‘independent,’ and a 
mischief-maker in the party. Is not the 
machine capable of selecting a proper can- 
didate forus? What do we have a machine 
for? De part le roi. The machine wills it, 
It is factional to differ. Down, gentlemen: 
to your knees.” 

This is droll Republican talk ; and that we 
may not seem to paraphrase the remarks of 
the excellent Watkins Express unjustly, we 
quote its words, and commend them to the 
Republicans of New York: “No man should 
assume to be a candidate who is not in full 
accord with the present State administra- 
tion and the Republican Senatorial incum- 
bent of the State.” Upon this extraordina- 
ry remark the Albany Evening Journal con- 
ments as follows: 

“We can well imagine the anger that must have 
mantied Mr. Conxiine’s cheeks and flashed from his 
eyes at this expression of view from a quarter that 
was regarded as most hospitably inclined toward him, 
and which the public, which always is a hasty general- 
izer, would be apt to accept as reflecting his opinions. 
Mr. Conxuine’s wise friends recollect that he is the 
last man on the continent to contend that devotion to 
any Republican administration, State or national, is 
necessary to full fellowship in the party. He himself 
has freely exercised the right of having his own opin- 
ion in regard to the Hayrrs administration, and it is 
exquisitely illogical to represent him as holding that a 
candidacy for a seat in the United States Senate or 
any other recognition is rightly conditioned upon ‘ac- 
cord’ with Governor CorngELu’s administration. To 
credit him with such an attitude is to accuse Mr. Conx- 
Line Of being a man who would deny to the rest of the 
‘party a right which he claims for himeelf, or, in other 
words, is to present him to the gaze of his fellows as 
a leader who is a monument of unqualified selfishness. 
It is amazing that those who formulate or subscribe to 
this comical theory of ‘ accord’ with the present State 
administration do not see this.” 


No journal in the State is more impartial 
and less to be accused of “factional” or “ ir- 
reconcilable” tendencies than the Evening 
Journal, and its position is incontestably cor- 
rect from any sound or recognized party 
point of view. If Republican allegiance in 
New York be due to Governor CORNELL, all 
the more emphatically is it due in the whole 
country to President HayrEs. Republicans 
who have sneered at the national Adminis- 


tration for four years are not in a positidn 


to describe other Republicans as “ irrecon- 
cilable” because they do not wait to express 
thei# preferences for Senator until they 
know the pleasure of the machine. Indeed, 
Republicans who “assume” to have opin- 
ions before that pleasure is definitely made 
known will doubtless declare audibly their 
choice both for Speaker and for Senator. If 
they are defeated, they will have shown at 
least how many Republicans are not in full 
accord with the machine. 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 


THE outbreak of feeling against the Jews 
in Germany would seem to be an anachro- 
nism, if we had not seen signs of the same 
disposition in this country. Petitions have 
been numerously signed to restrict the civil 
rights of the Hebrew population, and to re- 
peal the laws which provide for its equality 
with the rest of the people. An association 
called the Anti-Semitic League has been form- 
ed, and there have been great public meet- 
ings hostile to the Jews. The Hebrew sepul- 
chres.in some parts of the country have 
been desecrated by mobs, and an eminent 
Lutheran clergyman, a court chaplain, sup- 
posed to be favored by the court, has openly 
denounced the Jews without reproof from 
the Consistorium. The excitement betrays 
itself in insults to Hebrews in public places, 
and the late debate upon the subject in the 
German Parliament was the most thronged 
and interesting debate for many years. 
There are some million and a half of He- 
brews in Germany, and they have become 
so substantial and important an element 
of German life and society that a crusade 
against them contemplating their disability 
is an event of vital significance. 

It is, indeed, the fact that they have be- 
come this important element of the popula- 
tion which stimulates the hostile move- 
ment. It is felt that a people who control 
enormous capital, who influence the trade 
and commercial relations of the empire, 
whose acuteness and ability give them com- 
mand of the intellectual and esthetic de- 
velopment of the country, are essentially 
aliens, with no natural or permanent inter- 
est in the community, and that as the Tarks 
were said to be merely encamped in Eu- 


rope, the Jews are but encamped in Ger- 


many. They fill the places, they carry off 
the prizes, they are becoming too powerful. 
The great landed estates are passing into 
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their hands. They own the palaces in the 
towns. They are the merchant princes. 
They are the professors and judges and 
magistrates. In another generation, say 
the alarmists, if the laws remain unchanged, 
they will be the lords of the Teutons, and do 
what they will. DisRak.i’s “ Asian myste- 
ry” re-appears. It is certainly one of the 
most striking spectacles of modern history: 
a great and proud people, still flushed with 
triumph after a vast war which humbled 
one of the ancient powers of Europe, and 
changed the European map—a war directed 
in the cabinet by the most renowned of 
modern statesmen, and led in the field by a 
most sagacious and famoussoldier—recoiling 
with the apprehension that a shrewd alien 
people among its population should by es- 
sential superiority absorb the controlling 
national power. 

For that is the root of the feeling. It is 
not concealed. BisMARCK himself in his 
earlier years shared the apprehension, and 
expressed the hostility. But it will end 
probably in this wide-spread ebullition of 
feeling. Of the great multitude of Hebrew 
people in Germany, a large proportion are 
undoubtedly thoroughly Germanized. Ger- 
many is their home and that of their an- 
cestors, and will be that of their children. 
If they are magistrates and governors, it is 
because they are found to be more capable. 
If they are great proprietors, it is because 
they are cleverer traders. If they are pro- 
fessors and authors and artists, it is because 
the Hebrew genius is not extinct. Germany 
will not go backward, and discredit her civ- 
ilization with the wrongs of feudalism. 
The rule of modern times is freedom, and 
the tools to him who can use them. BiIs- 


MARCK could no longer be called the great- | 


est of modern statesmen if under his sway 
Germany were forced to confess that upon 
its own soil, in its own pursuits, it could not 
compete under equal laws against an alien 
and homeless race. 


THE CONTEST IN IRELAND. 


“Tus tenantry on the Carnacally (County Down) 
estate of Tuomas Quinn, of Belfast, have resolved to 
pay only Geirrirn’s valuation on the next rent-day, 
pending the settlement of the land question.” 


“The tenants on the Beragh (County Down) estate 
- of Mr. Herron, of Belfast, at a meeting held yesterday, 
resolved to pay their landlords at the rate of the Poor 
Law valuation.” 

“The tenantry on Lord Lurean’s estate, having in 
view their landlord’s refusal to reduce rents, have de- 
cided to pay no rents for the present.” 

These extracts are from one day’s reports 
from Ireland in the papers. Here is an ex- 
tract from Mr. PARNELL’s late speech at 
Waterford : “ We have 10,000 landlords with 
500,000 dependencies arrayed against Ire- 
land’s self-government. If the remaining 
5,000,000 souls combine, nothing can resist 
them......We declare that it is the duty of 
every Irishman to free his country if he can. 
witens We will work by constitutional means 
so long as it suits us to do so. We refuse 
to plunge this country into the horrors of 
civil war when she has not a chance.” If 
she had a chance, he added, it would be the 
highest duty of every Irishman to give his 
life for his country. 

These passages show how utterly hollow 
is the union between England and Ireland, 
and they reveal the tremendous task of 
English statesmen. The London Spectator, 
which six weeks ago deprecated coercion 
of any kind, now says that there must be a 
reconquest of Ireland, and since Mr. ParR- 
NELL’s “constitutional means” include “ Boy- 
cotting,” or exc ication of all oppo- 
nents from food and fire and water, and 
refusal to pay rent, and harrying of those 
who agree to pay, it is evident that at any 
moment there may be a violent collision 
and a bloody catastrophe. The first duty 
of England is to ordain justice and to en- 
force order. Irishmen who are willing to 
pay the rent demanded are entitled to 
complete protection, whether Mr. PARNELL 
thinks it a just rent or not. But the law 
should not permit what experience has 
proved to be cruel injustice in the relation 
of landlord and tenant. The English laws 
for Ireland have been at times inhuman 
and revolting to every honorable instinct. 
Those laws have been largely repealed and 
mitigated, but traces of the old wrong sur- 
vive. Ifthe representations of Messrs. PaR- 
NELL and DILLON are correct, and the great 
mass of the Irish people are with them, and | 
will refuse to pay rent, the situation is not 
one for the force of arms only, but the force 
of reason and good sense. England can not 
compel 5,000,000 of people to pay rent, but 
it can see whether their refusal is reasona- 
ble, and it can keep the peace. 

The London correspondent of the World 
telegraphs that Mr. GLADSTONE’s physicians 
warn him that he can not stand the storm 
of the approaching session, and that he will 
be made a peer, and leave the Irish debate 
to be conducted by others. It is, unhap- 
pily, possible that after his serious illness of 
last year Mr. GLADSTONE may be unequal to 
the strain of a prolonged political contest. | 


But it is not easy to believe that he will ex- 
tinguish the great name of GLADSTONE in & 
‘title. There is no greater name among the 
Commons of England. PYM, HAMPDEN, 
SOMERS, WALPOLE, Pitt, CANNING, PEEL, 
COBDEN, BRIGHT, GLADSTONE — these are 
names that could gain nothing from a title, 
although some of them received it. Westill 
hope that Mr. GLADSTONE will be able to 
deal with the Irish question, and that his 
latest laurel will be the just pacification of 
Ireland. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOK. 


. TuerE have been many beautiful books pub- 
lished in this country, but none which is more 
unique than Pastoral Days, by W. Hamitton Gis- 
SON, just issued by the Harpers. It is a galle 
of the most exquisite illustrations of the excel- 
lence to which wood-engraving has been carried 
in this country, combined with admirable literary 
sketches of an artist’s shrewd and delicate ob- 
servation of nature. Mr. Grsson walks out among 
the familiar or more secluded aspects of wood 
and field, and he brings back a volume of pictures 
which are so subtly rendered by the art—almost 
the new art—of wood-engraving, that we seem to 
look upon his mental impressions of the scenes 
depicted. 

The softness and precision, the force and char- 
acteristic charm, of every scene, as reproduced in 
these engravings, are indescribable. There is a 
nameless grace in them, which, when they repre- 
sent blossoms and leaves, creates summer 
under the very ribs of winter, and when they 
touch the winter landscape, breathe the cordial 
and elixir of the pure north wind, and suffuse 
the page with the splendor of the snow. ~ 

The book treats the rural beauty of every sea- 
son—spring, summer, autumn, and winter—each 
of which in turn the author felicitously charac- 
terizes as the awakening, the consummation, the 
waning, and the sleep of the year. It is, there- 
fore, a companion for the twelvemonth, an in- 
terpreter of the House Beautiful of the natural 
world as we see it in America; and among the 
choice books of the year, and of the holiday sea- 
son, none is of more permanght charm and va- 
rious beauty than this of M¢. Grsson’s Pastoral 


Days. 


MR. CAMPBELL, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


THE principal citizens of Wheeling, in West 
Virginia, have presented to Mr. A. W. CampBELL, 
of the Wheeling Jntelligencer, a picture represent- 
ing the incident in the Chicago Convention with 
which his name is honorably identified. Mr. 
CaMPBELL, it will be remembered, voted No upon 
Mr. Conxkx1Ne’s resolution binding every member 
to agree to support any nomination that might 
be made. Mr. CampsE.t said that he should un- 
doubtedly support the nomination of the Conven- 
tion, but that he should certainly not pledge him- 
self in advance. Mr. ConkLinG then moved, in 
effect, that Mr. CampsE.i be expelled. But Gen- 
eral GARFIELD interposed, and recalled the Con- 
vention to its manliness and self-respect. Mr. 
ConkKLING tried to escape from the position he 
had taken, by means of Senator Hoar, the presi- 
dent of the Convention. But Mr. Hoar quietly 
declined to be used for the purpose, and Mr 
CoNKLING was compelled to withdraw the resolu- 
tion. 

In accepting the picture, Mr. Campsety said 
that he had found the true secret of editorial in- 
dependence to lie in disconnecting his paper from 
any personal ambitions and schemes whatever, 
whether his own or those of others. His views 
are those of the most successful editors, and they 


express the secret of the power of great journals. | 


Personal organs are not great journals, 
At Chicago Mr. Campsece did a signal service 


_for political manhood in this country. The party 


despotism which seeks to destroy honorable inde- 
pendence was never more conspicuously illustra- 
ted than at Chicago, and it was never more igno- 
miniously overthrown. 


THE BICKNELL RULE. | 


THE counting of the Presidential vote by Con- 
gress is one of the most vitally important func- 
tions, and it should be regulated with great care 
and impartiality. The regulation should not be 
made by a joint rule, which requires only the as- 
sent of the two Houses, but it should be the sub- 
ject of a well-considered law. Senator Epmunps 
has proposed such an act, perfectly non-partisan 
and reasonable, and it has been neglected for 
two reasons—the feeling in both parties that any 

action whatever might benefit the other party, and 
the disposition to take the chances. 

The Republicans, who, according to Mr, Rosr- 
son, of New Jersey, took some hasty action after 
the war, adopted a joint rule which required, in ef- 
fect, that the vote of every State should be count- 
ed as-certified unless rejected by both Houses. 
This was the twenty-second joint rule, which has 
expired. The Democrats now propose that either 
House may throw out the certified vote of a State. 
This is in itself so manifestly unfair, and to at- 
tempt to adopt such important action without the 
Executive assent is so plainly a mere partisan 

movement, that the Republicans should resolutely 
prevent it if practicable. 
they should not oppose it upon the ground 
that the Constitution empowers the Vice-Presi- 
dent to decide which is the lawful certificate from 
a State. It may be true, as Mr. Lapua says, that 
the person whom the Vice-President declares to 
be elected is the President. But that is very dif- 
ferent from saying that the Vice-President by re- 
jecting certificates may also decide who is elected. 
If Republicans refuse, and most properly, to al- 


low one House of Congress alone to reject a cer- 


tificate, they can not assert that it is the constitu- 
tional power of the presiding officer of one House 
alone. The excitement and the debates and votes 
of 1876 show conclusively that the party will not 
justify such aclaim. The duty of the Vice-Pres- 
ident is defined in the Constitution. But he is 
not made. by that instrument the judge of dis- 
puted elections. For that emergency the Consti- 
tution makes no provision, and there is no duty 
of Congress more grave and urgent than to sup- 
ply the omission. Let the rule be op- 


| posed, but upon sound reasons. 


A GOOD LISTENER. 


Grngrat GaARFIELD’s little speech to the Ohio 
electors who called upon him at Mentor was very 
characteristic. During the campaign he has 
spoken frequently, but he has said nothing that 
his most nervous supporter would have wished 
him not to say, and he has shown the thorough 
self-command of a sagacious public man who is 
not obliged to hold his tongue lest he should say 
something foolish. 

General GarFIELD’s speech at Mentor will be 
closely scanned to detect some hint or sign of 
his policy. But it will be scanned in vain. He 
speaks of the majesty of the popular will con- 
stitutionally expressed, and of the solemnity of 
the mandate which that expression conveys. “I 
am awed by the majesty and authority of such a 
command,” he says. ‘“ In so far as I can interpret 
the best aspirations ‘and purposes of an august 
sovereign, I shall seek to realize them.” 

That is all. He will do his best to understand 
his duty. With whom he will consult he does 
not say. What he will probably think that duty 
to be he does not hint. _ There is the platform, 
indeed, but how he will interpret it there is no 
intimation. The new President can at least keep 
his own counsel. If during his late visit to Wash- 
ington he took any important step, or said any 
significant word in regard to his Presidency, the 
newspapers did not hold of it. He said that 
he should be an excellent listener for two months, 
and he has evidently a genius for listening. 


MONSIEUR LESSEPS AGAIN. 


M. Lesseps assures the Paris correspondent of 
the London 7%imes that he has greater confidence 


-in his Panama canal than in that of Suez. The 


German ambassador to France has congratulated 
M. Lesseps upon his financial success, and ex- 
Queen IsaBeLLa of Spain has invested largely in 
the stock. The subscriptions to the stock were 
lately opened simultaneously in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the friends of M. Lesseps anticipate that 
the American subscription will reach $5,000,000 
immediately. 

The President in his Message re-affirms the 
American traditional principle that any canal 
which is practically along our frontier must be 
controlled by this country. Such control would 
in no degree interfere with the free use and ben- 
efit of the canal for all other powers, while our 
immediate neighborhood, and the opportunity for 
hostile establishments offered by such an enter- 
prise, obviously give us a precedence of interest. 

If the amount of the foreign subscriptions 
should show that the work is likely to be under- 
taken under wholly foreign auspices, our govern- 
ment would naturally make representations and 
ask questions. There can be no parallel drawn 
with the case of the Suez Canal, and it ie desir- 
able, before any important committals of any 
kind are made, that our government should plain- 
ly announce the view that it would take of the 
enterprise, and what steps it might propose to 
sustain that view. 


THE CAPTAIN-GENERALCY. 


Tue obvious objections to the proposed private 
pension for the oldest ex-President has led to a 
change of methods, and it is understood that a 
sum is to be raised without further public appeal. 
As a tribute to the eminent military services of 
General Grant no movement could be more legiti- 
mate, but as a provision for the oldest ex-Presi- 
dent it is undoubtedly very objectionable. Grate- 
ful and generous citizens may most properly do 


what they will to show their regard for individ-. 


uals, as in the case of CoBpDEN in England, and of 
GaRRISON in this country. But if the ex-Presi- 
dents of the United States are to be pensioned, 
it is plain that there should be no discrimination, 
and that the act should be national. 

The President has proposed in his Message that 
Congress should authorize the appointment of 
General Grant as Captain-General of the Army, 
with due provision for compensation, retirement, 
and other details, and he says that he has no 
doubt of the warm approval of the country. Cer- 
tainly, if Mr. Lincotn had left the Presidency 
without an adequate income, Congress would have 
proudly and gladly made provision, with the hearty 
assent of the country. The same feeling would 
approve such a provision in the case of General 
Grant; and if it should take the form proposed 
by the President, there would be no cavil, save 
upon the part of those who oppose any pension 
except for soldiers and sailors disabled in the 
public service. General McCoox, of New York, 
has introduced a resolution in the House to place 
General Grant on the retired list of the army, 
with the rank and pay of General. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue New magne Society of this city, at its 
annual festival to be held at Metropolitan Hall 
on the 22d inst., will be honored with a larger 
number of high official people than have attend- 
ed any of its previous celebrations. President 
Hayes and President-elect GARFIELD have sig- 
nified their intention to be present, as have one 
or two members of the cabinet. General GRANT, 
General SHERMAN, Vice-President-elect ARTHUR, 
Seuator Buains, and other gentlemen of distinc- 


tion will also be among the guests. Accommo- 
dations on a large scale have been made for the 
Jadies, who will occupy boxes arranged for the 
occasion. In the Jllustrated London News reeeived 
by a late steamer, Mr. G. A. Sax, in his ** Echoes 
of the Week,”’ says: ‘‘I just looked at my last 
year’s diary, and found that on the 22d Decem- 
ber, 1879, I was a guest, with about two hundred 
Others, at the annual festival of the New Eng- 
land Society, held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, on which occasion I was privileged 
to listen to some of the best after-dinner oratory - 
that I ever heard in my life. When I say that 
the Hon. George W. Curtis (the editor of . 
HARPER’S WEEKLY), Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew, 
the Rev. Dr. BELLows (a great friend of Mr. 
THACKERAY), General SHERMAN, Secretary SHER- 
MAN, and Genetal Horace PorTER (the BERNAL 
OsBORNE of America) spoke, you may imagine 
what an elocutionary treat I had among the 
New-Englanders, who, by-the-way, in the course 
of the evening, drank the toast of ‘Old Eng- 
land’ with tremendous enthusiasm.” 4 

—The Rev. Josern Cook, of Boston, who is 
now travelling in Europe, has addressed the fol- 
lowing pleasant letter to Professor BLAIK#E, au- 
thor of the Life of David Livingstone, published 
in this country by the Harpers: ‘I feel enrich- 
ed and ennobled by the possession of a copy of 
the Personal Life of David Livingstone. There is 
a divine spiritual aroma in the volume more pre- 
cious than even LIVINGSTONE’s discoveries them- 
selves. I congratulate you on the high literary 
merit, the great religious interest, and the per- 
manent usefulness of the noble biography you 
have given to the world of our day aud to pos- 
terity.’’ 

—The handsome and handy volumes of Shaks- 
peare, each play in a volume by itself, now in: 
course of publication by HakPER & BROTHERS, 
is warmly commended by the London Academy, 
which says: ‘‘Mr. Rours, or his publishers 
(HARPER & BROTHERS), must have an eye tv, | 
Jadies’ ~~. and schools, from the pretty 
‘get-up’ of these books; but Mr. Roirg’s notes 
are thoroughly business-like and scholarly, and 
though concise.” . 

—The Washington correspondent of the Troy . 
Times was told this by an old resident of Wash- 
ington, who knows something of the worldly 
means of General GARFIELD: ‘General GarR- 
FIELD possesses very little income outside of his 
salary as Congressman, which is $5000 a year, 
and a good part of that goes to pay the interest 
on money he has owed for ten years past. He 
possesses only the nominal ownership of the 
house in which he lives. He bought the ground 
at a low price, and a friend lent him the money 
to build the house. He pays the interest on this 
Joan, and so bas a home in his own name, for 
which he has to give but a nominal rent.” 

—The New York Evening Express of November 
19 contains an appreciative notice of Mr. E. A. 
ABBEY, whose artistic work in the December 
number of HarRPer’s MaGaAZIne has attracted 
general attention. It says: ‘‘ AnBey is steadily 
improving during his sojourn abroad. He seems 
to increase in the possession ef quaint conceits, 
and a fluency of expression that gives peculiar 
value to his work, and these qualities were never 
shown better than in his Conway illustrations, 
and his full-page illustration of Herr1ck’s ‘To 
be Merry,’ which is, as the publishers claim, one 
of the finest pictures that have ever appeared in 
the Magazine. Again he is seen to advantage in 
the illustrations to Rose TERRY COOKE’s cliar- 
acteristic New England story, ‘ Mrs. Flint’s Mar- 
ried Experience.’ Indeed, it is quite an ABBEY 
number of the Magazine.” 

—The strikingly beautiful poems by two sis- 
ters, Miss LILLiz and Miss Mary A. Barr, of 
this city, which have appeared in our columns, 
have attracted great attention, and ‘have been 
copied by many of our exchanges. They have 
also commanded approval in England, and a re- 
markably fine one by Miss LinLig Barr, “ Tlie 
Plumes of Crécy,’? which was printed in Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, has just been copied into 
a London reading book for schools, edited by 
Miss C. M. Yonag, author of The Heir of Redcliffe. 

—The superiority of American wood-engravy- 
ing to the English is frequently and cheerfully 
acknowledged by our transatlantic cousins. In 
a London edition of Miss Vir- 

. JOHNSON’S fascinating Catskill Fairies, 
the Atheneum says: “ This book is handsomely 
and not gaudily got up. The natne implies an 
American origin, which is aiso testified by the 
superior execution of the wood-cuts.”’ 

—Signor BarBeTtt, of Florence, has carved a 
room for Baron RotHscHILp, of London—a fire- 
place and book-cases in pale oak and maple, tlie 
work executed with marvellous delicacy. In- 
side the arch of the ffre-place are allegorical 
bass-reliefs, around the top of the mantel runs a 
foliated frieze, and itis crowned bytwo sleeping - 
and two erect figures in darker oak than the rest — 
of the intricate beauty appears in. 

—Mr. BARTHOLOMEI, the new Minister from 
Russia, who has just arrived at Washington, is 
a man Of striking presence, over six feet high, 
well-proportioned,- with dark hair and beard, 
dark eyes, and has an intellectual look, and 
speaks English fluently. His wife, an English 
blonde, is spoken of as a very agreeable woman. 

—Mr. ReEvuBen E. Sprincer, of Cincinnati, who 
is well known for his munificent contribution 
to the foundation of the Music Hall, has just cel- 
ebrated his eightieth birthday. 

—The Rev. James HARTNETT is emphatic in 
his mode of putting things. Recently, after ad- 
dressing his congregation at Davidsville, Arkan- 
sas, on the duty of paying debts, he said, ‘‘So 
much for sentiment; the hard fact is that this 
church owes me five hundred dollars, and I shail 
never occupy this pulpit again until it is paid.’’ 

—Mr. JENNINGS telegraphs to the New York 
World that Mr. GLADSTONE has been told by his 
physician that it will no louger be safe for him 
to discharge the duties of the Premiership, and 
it is therefore probable that he will be elevated 
to the peerage, and find in the Upper House the 
same agreeable repose that has been found by 
his predecessor, Lord BEACONSFIELD. 

—H1raM FULLER, who died a few weeks ago 
in Paris, where he had resided for man years, 
was formerly a well-known character in New 
York. He was always a newspaper man, either 
as editor, correspondent, or contributor, and pos- 
sessed readiness, ability, and wit. During the 
rebellion he went all wrong, and out-Heroded 
Herop in his devotion and advoeacy of the 
Southern side. Latterly his health was infirm, 
and he took a very sombre view of things. He 
had many fine qualities, and was noted for stanch 
devotion to his friends. 
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CAPITALS AND ARCHITRAVE OF THE TEMPLE AT ESNEH. 


SCENES ON THE NILE. 

Tue grand temple at Esneh is neither ruined 
nor defaced, but it stands almost buried in the 
accumulated rubbish of a score of centuries. The 
portion shown in our illustration is the portico of 
the structure. The spectator stands under a row 
of huge capitals, supported by columns whose. 
bases are buried beneath his feet. The ponder- 
ous cornice juts out a little above his head. A 
high mud wall runs parallel to the whole width 
of the facade, leaving a passage of about twelve 


feet in breadth between thé two. From an open- 
ing. between two of the capitals a flight of brick 
steps leads down into a vast hall so far below 
the surface of the outer world, so gloomy, so aw- 
ful, that it might, to an excited imagination, be 
the portico of Hades. 

_ Of the splendid pylons shown in our second 
illustration, a recent traveller on the Nile writes 
that they stand like the “ magnificence of a splen- 
did prologue to a poem of which only garbled 
fragments remain. Beyond that entrance lies a 


smoky, filthy, intricate labyrinth of lanes and 


i> 
4a 


PYLONS AT KARNAK, 


passages. Mud hovels, mud pigeom towers, mud 
yards, and a mud mosque cluster like wasps’ nests 
in and about the ruins. Architraves sculptured 
with royal titles support the roofs of squalid 
cabins. Stately capitals peep out from the midst 
of sheds in which buffaloes, camels, donkeys, dogs, 
and human beings herd together in unsavory fel- 
lowshtp. Cocks crow, hens cackle, pigeons coo, 
turkeys gobble, children swarm, women bake and 
gossip, and all the sordid routine of Arab life goes 
on, amid winding alleys that mask the colonnades 
and deface the inscriptions of the Pharaohs.” 


The island of Phil lies in the Nile, above the 
First Cataract, close to the Nubian frontier, six 
miles from Assouan. 
dred yards, but in this small extent are found 
some of the most magnificent remains of Egyp- 
tian architecture. They comprise four splendid 
temples, a long colonnade, and several obelisks. 
There are also a Roman triumphal arch and other 
interesting antiquities. The. approach by water 
is most beautiful. Seen from the deck of a small 
boat, the island, with its palms, its colonnades, 
its pylons, seems to rise out of the river like a 
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mi Piled rocks frame it on either side, and 
purple mountains close up the distance. As the 
boat glides nearer between glistening bowlders, 
the sculptured towers rise higher and higher 
against the sky. They show few traces of ruin 


or of age. One forgets for the moment that ev- 


erything is changed. “If a sound of antique 
chanting,” says the author already quoted, “ were 
to be borne along the quiet air, if a procession 
of white-robed priests, bearing aloft the veiled ark 
of the god, were to come sweeping round between 
the palms and the pylons, we should not think it 


strange.” 
AN EPISODE FROM A STAGE- 
BOX, 


‘Br ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
. “We all of us know, or if ‘we do not know, we 
have all of us heard.of, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
standing in regions very distant’from the West 
End. But the great circles of iron have brought 
this mighty. city into bounds, and it is possible 
nowadays to take ene’s pleasure or to attend to 
one’s business half a dozen miles from home. 
Sadler’s Wells does not, however, depend for 
its audience apon the dwellers on the Capitoline 
Hills of Mayfair or South Kensington. It has its 
own life, its own interests and sympathies ; it is 
essentially the theatre of the Aventines—a repub- 
lic where the pit and the gallery rule supreme. 
It is # handsome building, well proportioned, of 
oval shape. A great stage fronts the audience. 
They come from the neighboring streets and 
roads, from their dwellings by the river, from 
suburban squares and busy roads. What Sad- 
Ter’s Wells was once we may still see painted 
on the curtain—a green rural place, shady and 


‘ umbrageous, where hooped and powdered ladies, 


escorted by attentive gentlemen, trip to the re- 
storing waters. If this were really a theatre for 
the Aventines, if we were Romans living in blue 
and yellow weather, this people’s colosseum might 
have been left uninclosed and open to the stars 
of heaven; but as it is, we are English, shudder- ; 
ing in a familiar atmosphere of crape and half- 
mourning fog, and so the house is safely shut 
away from the winds and the weather, and the 
moonlight is home-made, and is manufactured ex- 
pressly for the love scene. | 

A lovely moon, a lovely scene it is, as we find 
when the curtain rises and the play begins ; and 
then, in a little while, we are touched by some 
magic. The theatre fades away ; that stage is no 
stage ; London is not; Sadler’s Wells is not; two 
centuries roll back; the audience, the moon-lit 


_ tragedy, all are conveyed away from the present 
- to a past-of Shakspeare’s creation, to Italy, to 


Verona, to the home of Juliet and of her lover. 

Shakspeare, like Beethoven, works with a 
strange intimate charm, indescribable but unmis- 
takable. As the people listen, all that they see 
and hear becomes their own, becomes them- 
selves; their own secret told, their own feelings 
revealed. Wenevertook poison, we never fought 
in the streets of Verona, we never conquered 
France; we never loved, hated, endured, philoso- 
phized, dreamed such dreams; never saw such 
sights in nature, never gathered such dewy flow- 
ers, as Shakspeare did, nor heard the birds sing 
as they sang to him; but, nevertheless, as he 
speaks to us we know it all, we feel it all ; we are 
touched, and made into poets, strung to some 
greater mood than our customary humdrum. 

Last. night we saw.a thousand poets utterly be- 
witched, charmed out of themselves, dwellers in 
Islington and Hounslow, neighbors of the “ An- 
gel,” humble pedestrians who count from one pub- 

lic-house to another. There they sat—gods in 
the gallery, poets oe the pit—watching the moon 
that roge two hundred years ago, while the night- 
ingaTes that sang in Shakspeare’s time burst into 
a new song— and Juliet is very like the 
story a nightingale might tell. It begins quietly, 
with some faint echo of what is to come, a low 
thrill, a pause—passion’s note suggested, and 
then silenced for a moment—then the jug-jug of 
commonplace, and then comes a great passionate 
outburst thrilling into every heart. 

The great theatre was full of hard-working, 
honest faces, people resting and forgetting their 
week’s work, not lazy capitolines trying to wile 
away an evening; the pit surged to the stalls, 
the galleries were broad, and filled with this good 
audience. : 

There were only about half a dozen boxes in 
all; I think four on either side. Two or three of 
these were tenanted by family parties who had 
come to see the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. In 
one of them sat a whole row of sociable, middle- 
aged, discursive people, evidently with many rem- 
iniscences of other Romeos and other Juliets, cheer- 
fully discoursing while their heads nodded. In 
the next box was a silent party; in the front of 
the box sat a beautiful young woman, with her 
head leaning upon her hand. She was pale, dark- 
haired; a diamond star was flashing in her thick 
plaits, and a diamond was twinkling at her throat. 
She was dressed in black velvet. A little white 
muslin girl, with lovely brown eyes, sat beside 
her; a middle-aged lady in a lace cap, and a bald 
gentleman, with a pair of opera- , made up 
the party. They all looked on very intently, 
though they did not say much about it. The 
bald gentleman was Dick Willoughby, the well- 
known theatrical critic of the Daily Harlequin. 
He had brought his wife, and her beautiful friend 
Mrs. Baxter, and his little niece, to see the tragedy 
played. 

Willoughby, whose .some persons 
may envy, and who was actually paid for going 
to the theatre, looked with a kind, grim sort of 
sympathy at his little niece, who sat, breathless, 
with her dark curly head against the red curtain, 
wondering and absorbed by this unknown spec- 
tacle, this sea of passion tossing before her to- 
ward some vast horizon undreamed of by little 
girls of fourteen nowadays. She might have made 


* a pretty study for a painter, had there been one 


a 


present, and able to withdraw his eyes from the 
wonderful, the melodious, heart-rending history 
enacted that night. 

The play begins. Gay Mercutio, in his glitter- 

ing doublet, has said his say; the fiery Tybalt has 
breathed vengeance against the Montagues; old 
Capulet, in his satin doublet, has tried in vain to 
calm his furious kinsman, and then, lo! the scene 
changes. 
- The moonlight is streaming on the woods and 
gardens of Verona, on the terraces and heavy- 
scented flowers, on the balcony, where Juliet— 
dear, rebellious, tenderly generous Juliet—stands 
in her white robes. The light falls on the sweet 
face with its wistful story. Then comes Romeo 
very quickly; hestands at the foot of the bal- 
cony; the lady bends from above; the scene 
seems touched with some mystic rapture. “ My 
bounty is as boundless as the sea, my love as 
deep; the more I give to thee, the more I have, 
for both are infinite,” says Juliet’s tender voice; 
and then she vanishes, with a soft white flash, 
returning, lingering, dying away, like summer 
lightning. “Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace 
in thy breast,” says Romeo, with all a true lover’s 
tenderness. 

“Oh, Uncle Dick!” said little Margaret, clasp- 
ing her hands in speechless sympathy. 

“You are not the first to say oh! to all that, 
Peggy,” answered Uncle Dick, kindly. 

The scene in the friar’s cell soon followed. 

“ Friar Lawrence is a first-rate conjurer to pull 
all those beautiful things out of that basket,” 
said Willoughby to his wife. ‘Have you done 
with the glasses, Bell?” and he began looking in 
the direction of the opposite box, which had been 
empty till then. Some one had just come in, and 
sat down in a seat behind the curtain. 

“Tt seems all so real, Aunt Bell,” said little 
Margaret, in a whisper; “only more real than 


real things.” | 

“ His wonderful wealth of lan must have 
something to do with it,” said Willoughby, gen- 
tly shutting up his glasses. ‘“ He calls in all na- 


ture and all English to his aid—eh, Mrs. Baxter, 
don’t it strike you so?” 

He was looking at her with an odd expression, 
as if he wanted to hear her voice, to guess what 
she was thinking of from what she said. 

“T am like Margaret: I can only sympathize,” 
said Mrs. Baxter. “I think it was very happy 
for Juliet that she died with her faith in Romeo 
unchanged ;” this she added, not bitterly, but 
with a heavy sigh. Mrs. Willoughby hastily in- 
terposed with a “ Hush! hush! Juliet is com- 
ing.”” She did not want her friend Felicia to 
dwell upon her troubles. 3 


This is the fag-end of a story which all hap- 
pened years ago, only a little bit got broken off, 
so to speak, and was fastened on again by chance 
on this particular night. The hero and hero- 
ine of my little history loved each other long 
ago, tenderly, passionately ; then they quarrelled, 
then they made it up, and were married; they 
had loving but jarring tempers; he was suspi- 
cious, poor, easily angered; she was impetuous, 
diffident, exacting, because she loved him and 
cared so much for him and for herself too, and 
because she cared so much for the quality of his 
love, and because she was jealous of some one 
far more suitable than herself. He was Colonel 
Baxter, a widower, when they were married; she 


The young mistress of Harpington Hall had been 
left very young, very alone, very self-willed, to 
her own discretion aud indiscretion, to her child- 
ish moods, to her make-shift life; she had been 
overpraised and overloved, perhaps, by the cous- 
in from whom she inherited the old house which 


_had been her. home and the scene of her failure 


and success in life. She had been en to him 
nominally, but they both knew that even if he re- 
covered they were lovers only in name. Felicia’s 
heart had beaten its own measure, and ached to 
its own longing, although her future had been 
settled for her by others; then, when the time 
came, and she was free, and able to mould it to 
her heart’s desire, she was, perhaps, disappointed 
by the result. | 
All this has been told elsewhere, but one odd 


phase of the story happened two nights ago, and | 
I write it down as it was told me by some people 


who were present. 

It was from Mrs. Willoughby I heard it all. 
She is a middle-aged woman who has known a 
good many people, and seen something of the 
world (which means seeing something more than 
people sitting in rows in it), and Felicia Baxter 
and she were old friends. Mrs. Willoughby had 
been at Felicia’s wedding, and admired—as who 
would not admire—the lovely young bride and 
the stately bridegroom, little thinking of the dis- 
mal result of all this white satin, -straining, 
promising, vowing, bride-cake, and congratula- 
tions. Everything seemed propitious. One of 
Felicia’s former lovers was present in a dejected 
attitude, the friends who approved and the friends 
who disapproved were there, all equally smart. 
The Colonel’s little daughter, a child of twelve, 
was there with the aunt and the cousin who had 
brought her up, and with whom she was to re- 


main till the’ couple returned. They were to. 
spend a month or two at Rome, and then come 


back. But though after a time they came back, 
little Lucy Baxter remained, by her father’s wish, 


with the cousin for whom she had so great an 
affection. 
When di ents began between the Colonel 


and his wife, Colonel Baxter, who was a somewhat 
morbidly fastidious person, shrank from bringing 
his little Lucy from her peaceful home to witness 
the disturbance, and strange, almost inexplicable 
troubles of his new life: She was nearly thirteen. 
In a year or two she would be awoman. He was 
ashamed that the two women who had made his 
home there ten years and more should know of 
his present perplexities. He made one excuse 
and another to put off Lucy’s coming, and Felicia 


‘more, where 
comfortable box, and watching the changing 
glass, looked slowly round the theatre, and paused 
'for a moment, as her husband had done, upon 
_the opposite box, but its occupant was. hidden 


from view by the curtain. Mrs. Baxter did not 


guessed the reason, and felt a wild, miserable pang 
in her heart; self-reproach, acquiescence, bitter 


resentment, were all there in her foolish, passion- 
ate soul. 
One day she said to him: 


'**You married me, but you never loved me. 
Why did you come to disturb me? What was 
there to prevent you from marrying some one 
else? If it was only my money you wanted, you 
might have had it all for the asking.” 

| Baxter’s dark face turned white. 

| “T can’t forgive this,” he said. “It is no use, 
Felicia ; I must go away. You can’t say anything 
to undo this.. I have felt it all coming for some 
time past. You have insulted me, wounded me, 
humiliated me, past my endurance.” 

“Oh, Jim! Jim! You would not have spoken 
to me so,” sobbed Felicia, apostrophizing the dead 
cousin to whom she had been engaged. 

“No; but I have not the forbearance that your 
busin possessed ; and though you broke his heart, 
pu shall not ruin my life and my child’s,” said 
olonel Baxter, in a cold, concentrated fury. 


“‘ Leave me alone,” he cried ; “ don’t touch me.” 
She ran out of the room with a pale face and 
desperate eyes; spoiled, lonely, inexperienced, she 
was not likely to make allowance for another 
somewhat spoiled child. She did not distinguish 
between hot temper and coldness of heart. Per- 
haps Mrs. Willoughby might have done some good 
then, but Felicia rushed to-a friend who happen- 
ed to be staying in the house and who certain! 

made matters worse. They had been bad sme | 
before. 

i We are born to be slaves and playthings,” 


id this lady, gloomily, with her foot on the fend- 
r. “Some women have spirits too high for mean 
surrender to circumstance ; without such hearts to 
bleed for.the cause of right and truth and liber- 
ty, we should be brought low indeed. You are one 
f these,” said Mrs. Bracey (that was the friend’s 
Teena) suddenly turning full upon the quivering, 
pale, indignant lady of the house—“ one of these 
generous martyred ones.” 

And so it happened that the two parted. Col- 
onel Baxter made some excuse to somebody—the 
butler, I believe—and went away without seeing 
his wife again. Felicia, as usual, staid on alone 
at Harpington. How often had she turned some 
page in her short life’s history, and begun again 

live alone! She was, perhaps, more forlorn 
now than she had ever been. People did not 
know her story for certain, but they whispered it 
about, and looked at her pitifully. She kept away, 
and could not face them. 

It was not till some weeks had passed that Mrs. 


Ww illoughby brought her up to London by main 
force 


Bs The poor little soul will go out of her mind if 
she is left to brood all by herself in that dismal 
old place. I hate that Colonel Baxter, Dick,” said 


‘Mrs. Dick, emphatically. 


“T saw him at the club the other day, look- 


ing uncommonly dismal,” said Dick Willoughby. 
“ Depend upon it, in nine cases out of tenitis the 


woman’s fault when people quarrel. You can 
give in with grace, my dear; a man can’t without 


making a fool of himself.” 


“‘ Nonsense !” cried Mrs. Willoughby, laughing; 


“you never appear to greater advantage than at 
‘such times, Dick.” 
had been an heiress, Felicia Marlowe by name. | , 


But the scene changes to Sadler’s Wells once 
they are all sitting in a row in their 


scenes. Mrs. Willoughby, who had taken up the 


look up or about; she sat listless, absorbed, list- 
ening; while a faint color rose, and then died 
away on her pale cheek. | 


Meanwhile people grew more and more inter- 


ested ; the storm of feeling upon the stage rises 


and engrosses the not unsympathetic audience ; 
'_sorrow’s knell is dinning; gallant Mercutio falls 


as bravely as he has lived; Romeo, driven to bay, 
is forced to revenge him; then comes the sen- 


tence and the passionate parting scene between. 


the “ hour’s wife” and her banished lover. 
Little Margaret began to cry outright; the tears 
dribbled down her blue ribbons. Felicia never 
moved ; she seemed to turn pale, and more pale. 
It was it this instant that Mrs. Willoughby, 
happening to-look round, caught a sight of the 


occupant of the — box, who, forgetting his | 


precautions, had leaned forward for a minute; 
then he withdrew almost immediately. That 
black, set face, that close-cropped military head— 
surely she could not be mistaken; she glanced at 
her friend anxiously, then she touched her hus- 
band’s hand to attract his attention. 

“‘ Dick,” she whispered, “‘do you see ?” 


“Yes ; I saw him come in,” said Dick, in a low | 


voice. | “Don’t look; you might frighten him 
away. 

Then the critic, who had to write his article 
however much other people were distracted, went 
back to his notes again. Little Margaret follow- 
ed every word with rapt attention; to her the 
play was everything, and everything else nothing. 
Mrs. Baxter, too, seemed to have found some re- 
lief from the weight of her present troubles in 


| Juliet’s pathetic words; the color rose into her 


cheeks, her eyes brightened. 

“ Brava, Juliet,” said Dick, when Juliet, after 
her great outcry of child-like terror, suddenly, 
nobly, calmly drains the sleeping-draught. Then 
came that last great scene where life and death 
seem struggling for a while, and the unseen and 
the present meet, and human beings fall helpless 
and prostrate before the awful doom of fate. 

It was not till this last scene that the opposite 

er, wife’s 
forward, leaned.forwar¢ too. 


Felicia was frightened by his strange tone and 
trange looks; she came up and caught his hand. 


Who was it spoke? Was it Shaks | 
was it Felicia? “Oh, my | 
wife !” says Romeo. 

Felicia looked up. Had some voice called? 


. Perhaps she looked away because she could not 


face it all; but from across the t theat 

met the steady look of her husband's eves : the a 
saw each other. With a faint cry Felicia half rose 

and half mechanically put out her arms, as Juliet 
had done; then she turned and caught at Mrs 

Willoughby’s outstretched hand. on 

“Did you see him? did you see®” she said. 

“Oh, hush ! listen !” cried little Margaret, bend. 
ing forward. 

“Come, I'll dispose of thee among a sisterh 
of holy nuns,” says the friar. “ Stay not to aioe 
tion, for the watch is coming.”—“ What's hero _ 
—a cup closed in my true lover’s hand 2” sobs 
Juliet. 

Margaret was crying; Mrs. Willoughby, rising 
up from her seat, was pulling fainting Felicia 
away from the front of the box. There was a rat. 
tle at the handle of the door; it opened wide, and 
Colonel Baxter walked in. ote 

“ Fay !” he cried—“ Fay, forgive me ; won't you 
forgive me ?” 

She gave a cry, a spring, and clung to him, 
close to his heart. 


Little Margaret never forgot her first play. I 
think Colonel and Mrs. Baxter’s domestic troubles 
seemed to her very tame compared to Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague’s. ¥ 

Dick afterward confessed to his wife that he 
had expected something of the sort, “I was 
talking to my friend Mr. Fladgate at the club,” 
he said, “and seeing Baxter at his elbow, I took 
care to tell Fladgate, in his hearing, that Mrs. 
Bateman had sent us a box for to-night, and that 
Felicia was to come with you. I wonder how long 
the peace will last,” he said, with a doubtful look. 

“They love each other, Dick,” said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby ; “and then people can afford to quarrel, 
can’t they, Dick ?” | | 

Dick laughed. “ Yes, Bell,” said he, “ perhaps 
they can afford it, but it is an expensive amuse- 
ment. 


EXCAVATIONS AT FLOOD ROCK. 


Mipway between Astoria and Manhattan Isl- 
and, and some hundreds of yards from Hallett’s 
Point, lies a small island covered with buildings, 
whose tall chimneys, continually puffing forth 
smoke and steam, remind one of a large factory 
afloat. This is Flood Rock, and as the swift 
tides of East River whirl and shift about it, toss- 
ing their spray skyward, few would imagine that 
the river’s bed at this spot is honey-combed with 
a net-work of miniature streets, where day and 
night, thirty feet beneath the river’s surface, toil 
scores of hardy miners, drilling, picking, and 
blasting the rocks which have proved so fatal to 
many a gallant ship passing through the “ Gate.” 

_ The central shaft is sixty feet deep, and from 
it radiate in all directions smaller galleries cross- 
ing and intersecting each other, until the whole 
river’s bed is undermined with two miles of gal- 
leries, the roof of rock, supported by rocky col- 
umns at stated intervals. 

Coils of tubing from the air-compressing ma- 

chines carry the power which feeds the drilling 
machines that day and night bore into the flinty 
rock, and as the grimy miners direct their blows 
against the rocky walls, the machines seem like 
living monsters, quivering and shaking as they 
bite and rend the granite wall before them, to 
which their task-masters, the miners, like gnome- 
elves, direct them. The fitful gleam of the tiny 
miners’ lamps, the hissing of compressed air, the 
boom of distant blasts, rush of water, and pound- 
ing of the drills, all make up a scene solemn and 
weird as from Danrte’s “ Inferno.” 
‘ Although two hundred and fifty holes are bored 
per day, it will probably take two years to under- 
mine this rock, but when the proposed two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of nitro-glycerine are ex- 
ploded in these flooded caverns, Hallett’s Point 
explosion will be thrown in the shade, and Flood 
Rock, with all its reefs and dangers, will be a 
thing of the past. 


(Begun in Harrgr’s Wrexty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOW ELL. 


& Wartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avrnor or “Mary Aneruey,” “Lorna Dooxe,” 
“Cripps, THE CARRIER,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
PARSON SHORT. 


“T am almost sure that he must have broken 
down,” said the fairest of his flowers to the gar- 
dener ; “‘ he is the most punctual man in the coun- 
ty, and scarcely ever more than three days late. 
I saw him not more than three miles off, on the 
top of the hill above Lustleigh, before the sun 
was three yards high; and he must have been 
here, wiping his head as a delicate hint for cider, 
two hours ago, if he had gone on well.” 

“ Perhaps he has gone_on too well, my dear, by 
taking the turn to the ‘Three Horseshoes. on 
that I would cast any slur upon your pet ; but stil 
such things will happen.” 

“To other peuple they might ; but pev- 
er to him—I am quite sure of that. The last 
time I saw him he lamented cordially ‘the m1s- 


daughter should not observe his smile; for life 
enough was before her yet for correction of fait 


| 
i 
| | 
j 
| 
| 
4 
chief of them publics.’” 
| “That was very good of him, and showed hig . 
' principle as well as a tender conscience,” Mr. Ar- 
| 
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in human nature. “ Pugsley has the elements of 
a lofty character—industry, honesty, philosophy 
—in the sense of that word at present.” 

“Father,’’cried Rose, having finished her bunch, 
and running up to him with the long grape-scis- 
sors in her hand, and a trail of bast around her 
neck, “ have I got the elements of a lofty. char- 
acter? Industry, certainly—just look at those 
ten bunches; honesty, perhaps, to a reasonable 
extent; but scarcely a bit of philosophy, ’'m 
afraid.” 

“Certainly not too much of that,” her father 
answered, quietly. “But run in and see about 
the breakfast, darling, or perhaps you may dis- 
cover some defects in mine.” - 

“ How I wish that I could! But I shall never 
do that, if philosophy means good temper. Now 
come and see my work, sir, and say if it is good.” 

“Tt is good sound work ; far better than Lord 
Bicton’s head gardener, at any money, could pro- 
duce in vineries like a cathedral. However, it is 
not faultless yet, though I don’t mean to say that 
I could do it better, even if my eyes were as young 
as yours. You understand thoroughly the bunch 
as it is, and you shape it beautifully for the time ; 
nothing pak be neater or more justly placed. 
But you have yet to learn the fine perception of 
the future—the bending of the footstalk as the 
berries grow in -—- and the probable drop of 
the shoulders. And practice alone can teach you 
the different ins and outs of each kind of grape 
in swelling.” 


“The subject appears to me to be endless. 


How shall I ever attain to such knowledge ?” 

“ By watching the results of your own work, 
and by never giving over.” 

“Till old experience do attain to something 
like prophetic strain. But, father, how did you 
thus attain it? Have you ever been apprenticed 
to a gardener ?” 

“Little pitchers may have long ears, but they 
must not have curious tongues,” he replied, with a 
kiss on her forehead to heal the rebuke. ‘ Now 
let us go to breakfast ; and then seek Pugsley.” 

Hence it came to pass that while the good car- 
rier was still regarding the position of his cart 
and the attitude of his ancient horse with calm 
eyes and well-kindled pipe, a spirited young lady 
stood before him, and did not share his patience. 

“‘Good-morning, Master Pugsley ; and you seem 
to think it good. But I always have understood 
- that a cart ought to stand upon both wheels.” 

“So her did. You’m right there, miss,” the 
carrier answered, with a quiet grin. “ But there 
be times when her dothn’t do her dooty, but go’oth 
contrairy, like the wominvolk.” 

“And you mean to let her stay like that for- 
ever! And my father’s pots lying in a heap upon 
the road !” ; 

“‘Cappen is a just man, and ‘a’ wull look auver 
it. Partikler now you’ve zeed it, miss, and can 
sartify ’twor no hooman doin’s.” 

“ All I can certify is that you seem content to 
stay here for the rest of the day. Do please to 
get out of that hole at once, and bring all the pots 
you have managed not to break.” 

“ Lor’, how natteral you do spake! It doth a 
man good to hear ’e, miss. Here us must baide, 
nolum wolum, till sich taime as Farmer Willum 
coom’th.” 

“Farmer William may not come at all, or at 
any rate not till twelve o’clock. Now do put your, 
shoulder to the wheel yourself. I am very strong, 
and I will help you.” 

The carrier was too polite to laugh, though he 
cherished that disdain of female prowess against 
which the chivalrous author of “‘ Dorothy” couches 
his elegiac lance. But this man only puffed the 
pipe of silence. 

“You fancy that I can do nothing, I suppose,” 

cried Rose, who was as prickly as a moss-rose 
when provoked ; “ but I can do a whole quantity 
of things such as would quite surprise you. I 
can milk a cow, and pot a vine, and bed down a 
pony, and salt a silverside, and store apples, and 
fry potatoes, and fill a pipe. And if all that is 
nothing, as you might bean to think, because of 
being a man, Mr. Pugsléy, I can answer for taking 
a hive of bees without hurting one of them. Can 
you do that ?” 
_ “The Lord forbid! He hath made ’em to be 
smoked, zoon as ever they a’ done their work. 
But, missy, it amooseth me to hear you tell up. 
You tell up a sight of things as a well-invention- 
ed man can do, or if not one, mebbe then anither 
of em. But you never tak’ no count on the hard- 
est =e of arl, the like of which no man can do 
in this here county. You knows what I mane, 
Miss Rose; and winderful it is to me, for sich a 
babe and suckling.” 7 

“Oh, I know what you mean quite well. You 
have made me do it in the cart so often. But I 
do assure you that it is quite easy.” 

_ “ Aisy a’ can never be,” said the carrier, deci- 
sively; “although a’ zimth as some can do ’un, 
droo years of arly larnin’, To play the piander 
is winderful ; but a varmer’s datter may coom to 
that, bein’ outside of her dooty ; but niver can 
a to spakin’ of the bad Vrench langoo- 


“TI tell you, Master Pugsley, that every one can 
do it,in my proper rank of life. You are not 
Stupid enough to suppose that because I pot 
vines—” 

_ “Noo, noo, miss—axing of your pardon for 
ee upon you. I knows as oa as the 
Royal Mail. doth that you be one of the karlity. 
None but a vule could look twice at you and veel 
any doubt whatsomdever about that, my dear. 
And Cappen Larks, though he dooth quare things, 
is the very same—at any rate to my mind.” 

And to everybody’s mind,I should hope, Mr. 

ley. But he must not, and he shall not, be 
Larks,’ as you know, if nobody 
= ~ aller please to get out of your rut, 

The nature truly noble and the mind of lo 
power, reluctant as they always are to make dle 
closure of themselves, and shunning as they al- 


ways do the frippery of random praise, unwit- 
tingly are revealed sometimes by the conduct of 
tobacco smoke. Shallow men, or hasty fellows, 


or small sons of discontent, labor hard with rest-— 


less puffs, and vex the air with turbid fumes pro- 
miscuously tossed from lip or bowl. How differ- 
ent is the process of the large, well-balanced, con- 
templative pipe! No swirling tempest. battles 
round the brow, no waste of issue clouds the 
air; but blue wreaths hover far asunder, circling 
placidly as they soar, like halos round the head 
of peace; the cool bowl shines without exuding, 
like the halcyon of the charm and calm, and 
sweet rest satisfies the spirit of the man, grate- 
fully ministering the gift divine. 

In a state of mind thus serene and lofty, Mas- 
ter Pugsley smoked his pipe. Maiden impatience 
stirred him not, nor the casual shords of a slight 
mishap, nor the general fragility of human kind. 
If his cart was not upon a level axle, should that 
disturb his own equipoise? So he sat down 
again, in a courteous manner, and delivered very 
sound advice; while the young lady ran away, 
and left him to enjoy it, for she saw that help 
was near at hand. 3 

Now a man of good sense and strong will led 
the simple people of Christowell. In any trouble 
or turning of the mind, as well as in bodily ail- 
ments, there was not a grown-up man or woman 
who sought to go further than Parson Short. 
The Rev. Tom Short, vicar of the parish, coming 
to an utterly neglected place, had quietly made 
his way by not insisting upon it unduly. Reso- 
lute good-will, plain speech, and fair allowance 
for adverse minds, together with a comfortable 
income of his own, enabled him to go on well, 
and to make his flock do likewise. He addressed 
them “on papper” only once a week, which was 
quite as much as they required; and that they 
did with diffidence. He, however, was well con- 
vinced of the mutual duty thereby discharged. 
No other preacher in the diocese could say so 
much in the time allowed, which was never more 


than five minutes; and no other congregation 


listened with attention so close, and yawns so 
few. 

In other matters his style was dry, and terse, 
and quick to the purpose, yet seldom rough, and 
never arrogant or overbearing. Steadfast Tory 
as he was, he respected everybody’s rights, and 
felt due sympathy for their wrongs, whenever he 
could see them. His education had been good 
at Winchester and New College, whence he had 
taken high classical honors, though his college 
was then exempt from test. For his manner 
of sticking to the point at issue, and knowing 
nothing unless he knew it well, was just what 
Oxford then encou His bodily appearance 
was not grand, nor nor at all imposing, 
and the principal weakness of his mind was a 
morbid perception of that defect. Not that he 
could be called a dwarf, or plain, or at all un- 
sightly, only that his spirit, being very great, had 
a hankering for larger tenement. This feeling, 
perhaps, had saved his freedom, by making him 
shy of long-bodied ladies, while it kept him from 
admiring short ones. So now he was nearing his 
forty-fifth year, with a prospect of nothing but 
bachelorhood, which his cook was determined to 
maintain on his behalf. Yet many a young lady 
of exalted stature would gladly enough have be- 
come Mrs. Short. 

For this was a ruddy, brisk, and very chéerful 
man, bald, it is true, on the top of his head, but 
plenteously whiskered, largely capable of beard 
—if clerical principles should ever close the ra- 
zor, which they were beginning even now to do in 
London—gifted, moreover, with a very pleasant 
smile, a short waggish nose, and keen blue eyes. 
No better man could fill his shoes, or at any rate 
could get into them, so well compressed was his 
material and so good the staple. 

It was not only this, nor yet the graceful in- 

crement of his income, nor even the possession 
of a spiritual turn, that led the young ladies to 
be thinking of him whenever any settlement in 
life was mentioned. He inspired large interest 
by his own merit, but a feeling yet larger and 
deeper by his present sad position. To rescue 
him from the despotism of Mrs. Aggett, his wid- 
owed cook, was the lofty aim of almost every oth- 
er female. But he bore his yoke with patience, 
and preferred the known to the unknown ill. 
' “How now, Pugsley? Stuck fast like this, 
and the Captain’s pots smashed up like that!” 
this bachelor shouted, as he marched up briskly, 
saw the position, and understood the large resig- 
nation of the native mind. 

“Stuck slow, I karls it, Passon Shart. And 
thicky cloam be smashed more down than oop. 
If her baided oop, her wud ’a been all zound.” 

“Come, Master Tim, get out your levers, in- 
stead of argifying.” 

“‘Passon, I wull, if so be I’ve got ’un. The 
Lord know’th whether they be here or to home.” 

“Here they are, more peart than you be,” Mr. 

replied, turning up some old rubbish from 
the bottom of the cart, and drawing forth two 
spars of ash. “ Now wugg on, Teddy, when I give 
the word.” 

“No man as ever I see yet,” said the carrier, 
through a blue ring of smoke, “ hath received the 
power to make Teddy wugg, when a’ hath his 
nosebarg on, avore such time as his tongue have 
been into the uttermost corners of the zame.” 

_ Parson Short, without any answer, unbuckled 
the strap of the hairy wallet, gently withdrew it 
from the old fellow’s nose, though he put up one 
foot to protect it, and marching sternly up the 
hill, hung this fine temptation upon a hazel bush 
at the first corner. Teddy, with a whinny of soft 
remonstrance, pricked up his ears, and looked 
anxious to proceed. 
no conscience said 
carrier, pocketing his pipe; “ distresses 
all the hanimals, like the better sort on Zindays. 


time is worthless, mine is not. Stir him up, Pugs- 
ley, while I start the wheel.” 

““T vear your reverence be a’most too small,” 
said Pugsley, with much good-will, but touching 
the vicar in his most tender part. Mr. Short 
took off his coat, folded it carefully, and laid it 
on a rock-moot, because it was a very good one; 
then turning up shirt sleeves of fair white linen, 
he showed a pair of arms as well complexioned 
as a lady’s, but thickset, bossy, and substantial. 
“ Lor’ a mussy !” cried the carrier, “thou shouldst 
niver have a goon on !” 

Deigning no answer, the sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and laying the 
butt of the other for a fulcrum, gave the stuck 
wheel such a powerful heft that the whole cart 
rattled, and the crates began to dance. 

“Zober, passon, zober! or ee’ll heft ’un over 
t’other zide,” said Pugsley, running up to the 
horse’s head. “ Now, Teddy, taste thy legs, and 
strive at ’un.” 

At a taste of the whip on his legs, the old nag 
threw his chest out, and grappled the ground 
with his hoofs. Then he cast his weight for- 
ward, and strained to the tug, with his back on 
the stretch, and his ribs like hoops, and even his 
tail stiffened up like a hawser. 

“‘ Heave-oh !” shouted Parson Short, suiting the 
action tothe word. ‘* Well done, then, old horse ; 
we are out.of the hole.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE ENEMIES OF THE VINE, 


PRopaBLy no plant requires more constant and 
assiduous attention than the vine in Southern 
France; for from the pruning up to the time of 
the gathering of the fruit it is exposed to numer- 
ous maladies and mischances. 

With the first shoots and budding come the 
dangers of late frosts, and many viticultors who 
have not taken the precaution to accumulate 
heaps of dried herbs and scattered wood, ranged 
at intervals in their vineyards ready for igniting 
at a moment’s notice, may find their hopes ruined 
with the rising sun. The late frosts of the end 
of April, and even sometimes the beginning of 
May, generally occur at dawn, and the watchers 
should be in readiness to fire the various heaps, 
the dense smoke from which, rising in different 
directions, spreads canopy-like above the threat- 
ened vine, and protects it during the brief period 
of danger. After, when the shoots are thriving 
and clothing with verdure, comes a plague of 
snails, caterpillars, and a host of vermin to feast 
and leave ruin in their track. Unceasing and 
steady warfare has to be waged against these, and 
when the enemy may be said to be vanished, there 
is the dreaded oidium to be guarded against, which 
is done by powdering the plant with sulphur by 
means of a bellows-like apparatus. Then when 
the bunches are in flower, that is, when each fu- 
ture grape is represented by a minute blossom, 
not unlike miniature broccoli, there is the peril 
of heavy rains, which will probably wash away 
half the promised fruit in this early stage of for- 
mation.. Presuming, however, the vine to have 


passed triumphantly through these different peri-. 


ods, and that the viticultor is looking forward to a 
magnificent yield ; that the fruit is fattening and 
purpling in a fashion which forebodes early ripen- 
ing and abundance of wine ; presuming this, there 
may gather a bank of darkness on the hitherto 
bright, calm August horizon, which, speeding on- 
ward, urged by the rushing blast, sweeps with a 
levelling storm of hail over the vineyards, cutting 
down everything in its path, and leaving the viti- 
cultor a r man by thousands of francs— 
many thousands where the vineyard is vast and 
of a noted cru. 

But the most terrible of all the devastating .in- 
fluences to which the vine is subject is that of the 
phylloxera—a scourge which within the last few 
years has threatened the possible extinction of the 
vine in France. Fortunately, however, science 
seems to have at last discovered a means of 
checking the rav of the desolating insect, 
and thousands of plants in the department of the 


‘Gironde which were to have been sacrificed as ut- 


terly lost have this year given signs of returning 
health and vigor. The successful treatment 
seems to have been the submersion of the vines, 
where this was possible, thus suffocating the 
millions of insects engaged in honey-combing 
each root. On the ridges and slopes where flood- 
ing was out of the question, an application of a 
composition of carbon and sulphur (sulfure de 
carbone) has given excellent promise of vital res- 
toration. But in the face of these apparently 
sure remedies there is great anxiety and uncer- 
tainty as to the future; and well there may be, 
as many vineyard proprietors are only producing 
twenty barrels of wine where a dozen years ago 
they had at least a hundred. : 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue first experiment in co-operative stores in this 
city is to be made in the neighborhood of the Five 
Points—a location which can not boast of wealthy 
residents, and where very few could how be induced 
to invest a dollar in such a scheme, even if they had 
the spare dollar. The New York Co-operative Asso- 
ciation design that their grocery store at No. 94 Park 
Street, between Baxter and Mulberry streets, shall be 
conducted on sound co-operative principles, adopted 
after consultation with the best English authorities. 
As few subscribers in that vicinity are expected until 
the practical benefits of the system are illustrated, sev- 
eral gentlemen interested in the movement furnish the 
money to continue the experiment a year. Only goods 
of the best quality will be sold, and at about the usual 
market price. No credit will be given. Any person 
may share in the profits of the establishment by be- 
coming a member, on the payment of twenty-five dol- 
lars in monthly installments of one dollar. Checks will 
be given when goods are purchased entitling the bear- 
ers to a share of the profit. A distinction will be 
made between those who are members of the associa- 
tion and those who are not, the latter receiving chvcks 


which entitle them only to half-prefits. The purpose 
of those who have undertaken this experiment is to 
prove to working people that money may be saved by 
the co-operativesystem. The office of the New York 
company is at Room No. 25, Cooper Institute... Move- 
ments are being made in various other cities to organ- 
ize similar societies, 


By special arrangement with the Sonth Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work, a series of the taste- 
ful and effective desigus of this high authority in dec- 
| Orative art matters will be published from time to time 

‘in Haeper’s Bazar. These designs, which will be be- 
gun in an early issue, will comprise the newest and 
most fashionable kinds of embroidery, and will be se- 
lected with a view to the needs of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest. Like the New York Decorative 
Art Society, which has also courteously granted the 
Bazar the use of its rich resources, the South Ken- 
sington School has never before furnished its designs 
to any journal for publication. a 


The translation of the Scriptures into the English 


recently commemorated at the Academy of Music in 
this city, under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society. Many prominent clergymen and other dis 
tinguished persons were present, the Academy being 
crowded. An oration on “John Wycliffe and the First 
English Bible” was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs, and short addresses. were made by others. 


A camp-meeting waa held in October in Tokio, 
Japan. A portion of Uyeno Park was the chosen lo- 
cation. With the exception of a few English hymns, 
all the services were in the Japanese language.~ On 
the second day of the meeting, five thousand pershne 
were present, among whom were officers of the gov- 
ernment and Buddhist priesta. 


Science has a great deal to do with good bread—or 
good bread with science, whichever way one may 
choose to put it. Formerly the simple theory was to 
grind up the wheat to an impalpable dust. - Bat since 
science, aided by the microscope, has shown that really 
good bread can not be made from flour in which ail 
the starch globules are pulverized, improvements are 
being devised to separate these globules rather than 
to powder them. By a recent invention electricity is 
made to take the place of the air blast in separating 
the bran from.the flour; and a series of magnets re- 
moves from the wheat, before it is ground, the small 
bits of iron which find their way Jnto the grain from 


sources. Science is thus constantly aiding the various 
industries of our country. : 


The Royal Geographical Society has decided to ap- 
point an Arctic Committee to collect and arrange all 
the information and statistics accumulated within the 
last four years. In connection with this announce- 
ment, the London Times says, ‘‘ We see no reason why 
our Geographical Society should hold aloof from the 
scheme, favored by the United States and other coun- 
tries, for establishing a number of permanent stations 
around the north pole.” 


It is said that our export trade in beef has been much 
injured by English butchers, who sell their customers 
damaged meat under the name of American beef. Prob- 
ably the surest way to remedy this is to send abroad 


real ground to fear that our dairy interests abroad will 
also be injured: if miserable imitations of butter con- 
tinue to be shipped to England as the genuine article. 


requested the Treasury Department to restrict clear- 
ances of butter to the natural product of the dairy, and 
to require products resembling butter to pass ander 
their distinctive names. 


The total number of bushels of grain now detained 
by ice in the Erie Canal is 5,419,055. : 


At the National Exhibition at Milan next year there 
will be a captive balloon, constrncted on the modt! of 
the one which was so successful in Paris in 1878. It 
’ will measure not less than one hundred and eighty feet 

in circumference, eighty-four feet in height, and con- 
tain fifteen thousand cubic feet of gas. To it will he 
attached a safe and solid car, capable of containing 
seats for at least eight persona. A steam-engine is to 
regulate the ascent and descent, and it will rise to a 
height of about nine hundred feet, affording a splendid 
‘view of Milan and the plains of Lombardy. 


Now is the time to begin preparation for next seum- 
mer, by building ice-houses, and laying up a store of 
that necessary luxury. We do not refer to the ice 
companies in this suggestion, who, of course, will at- 
tend to their business, but to farmers, gentlemen liv- 
ing in the country, and scores of other private individ- 
nals, who easily might secure a supply of ice at very 
little expense. It is but little trouble to build a sma!! 
ice-house, and if carefully packed, ice will keep weil, 
and be a source of coinfort next August. - 


Lientenant Schwatka explained, at the meeting of 
the National Academy of Science held in this city, that 
the arctic winter is not such a dark one as some have 
supposed. In the highest latitudes explorers have ever 
reached, the shortest day of the year is four hours and 
forty-two minutes long, although the light of the Gey 
is only like twilight. 

f 

Within the last twenty-six years nearly sixty thon- 
sand children have been removed from New York city 
to Western homes. A majority of the children sent out 
‘thus by the Children’s Aid Society do well; and it 
should be remembered that many of these were utter- 
ly without homes, and others taken from places which 
were worse than the atreets. During the last year sev- 
eral charitable persons have interested themeelves in 
this work, and have given the money to secure the 
transportation of many friendiess waifs to comfort- 
able homes in the West. . i 


An appeal to all classes of citizens in behalf of all 
the charitable hospitals of this city will be made on 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday, December 25 and 26. 
Last year the contributions amounted to about $26,000. 
Letters have been sent to many of the principa! cities 
of the United States by the secretary of the Hospital 
Sunday Committee, suggesting that a simultaneous 
appeal in behalf of the sick poor be made in these 
various cities, so that this benevolent movement may 
assume a national character. There are now in New 

“York city over twenty hospitals, in which every year 


not far from ten thougand patients are treated, these 
} patients being of every nationality and every creed. 


language by John Wycliffe five hundred years ago was ~ 


the wire bands used in binding, and from various other - 


only the best quality of beef. But there seems to be © 


The Board of Managers of the Produce Exchange has 
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CHRISTMAS IN OLD NEW YORK. 


Ix our double-page illustration Mr. Howarp 
Pye, whose picture of the first reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, published in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY, attracted so much attention last 
summer, endeavors to delineate the scenes of a 
_ Christmas morning in old New York, at the time 

when the British still held possession of the city. 
He has made a careful study. of old prints, old 
costumes, and old records, and, by the magic pow- 
er of the imagination, has recalled the life of the 
past, and given us a picture of New York as it 
appeared in good old colony times. There are 
the old taverns and warehouses, the groups of 
soldiers and citizens, just as we may fancy they 
appeared over a h undred years ago, when the 

triots were beginning to scheme for liberty and 
independence. New York was at that time a 
much more picturesque city than it is at present. 
It had not lost the old Dutch characteristics, nor 
did the sturdy old burghers dream of the stately 
grandeur it was to attain. 


[Begun in Hanren’s No. 1285.) 
ASPHODEL. 

By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
on, Mierry,” “A 
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CHAPTER XVI.—{ Continued.) 
““"O MAN MAY ALWAY HAVE PROSPERITEE.” 


Epaar and his mother staid away till the third 
week in September. When they came back to 
Hawksyard, cub-hunting was in full swing, and 
Mr. Turchill rose at five o’clock three mornings a 
week to ride long distances to the appointed spot 
where the chase was to begin. He rode with two 
sets of hounds, making nothing of distance. He 
bought himself a fifth hunter—having four good 
ones already—which latest acquisition was natu- 
rally supposed to overtop all the rest in strength, 
pace, and beauty. ~His mother began to fear that 
the stables would be her son’s ruin. | 

“ Three thousand a year was considered a large 
income when your father and I were married,” 
she said; “ but it’s a small one now for a country 
gentleman in your position. We ought to be care- 
ful, Edgar.” 

“Who said we were going to be careless, mo- 
ther mine? I am sure you are a model among 
housewives,” said Edgar, lightly. 

“ You’ve taken on a new man in the stable, I 
hear, Edgar—to attend to your new horse, I sup- 

” 


“Only a new boy at fourteen bob a week, mo- 
ther. We were rather short-handed.” 

“Short-handed! With four men!” 

Edgar could not stop to debate the matter. It 
was nine o'clock, and he was eating a hurried 
breakfast before starting on his useful covert hack 
for Snitterfield, where the hounds were to meet. 
It was to be the first meet of the season, an oc- 
casion for some excitement. Pleasant to see all 
the old. company, with a new face or two perhaps 
among them, and a sprinkling of new horses— 
young ones whose education had only just be- 
Edgar was going to exhibit his new mare, 
an almost thorough-bred black, and was all aglow 
with pride at the thought of the admiration she 
would receive. He looked his best in his well- 
worn red coat, new buckskins, and perfect boots. 

. “T hope you'll be careful, Edgar,” said his mo- 
ther, hanging about him in the hall, “and that 
you won’t go taking desperate jumps with that 
new mare. She has a nasty vicious look in her 
hind-legs, which I don’t at all like; and yester- 
day, when I opened the stable door to speak to 
Baker, she put back her ears.” 

“A horse may do that without being an abso- 
lute fiend, mother. : Black ‘Pearl is the kindest 
creature in Christendom. Good-by.” 

“ Dinner at eight, I suppose ?” sighed Mrs. Tur- 
chill, who preferred an earlier hour. . : 

“ Yes, if you don’t mind. It gives me plenty 
of time for a bath. Ta, ta.” 

He had swung himself on to the thickset chest- 
nut roadster, and was trotting merrily away on 
the other side of the draw-bridge before his mo- 
ther had finished her regretful sighs. The groom 
had gone on before with Black Pearl. These 
hunting mornings were the only occasions on 
which Mr. Turchill forgot his disappointment. 
The keen delight of fresh air, a fast run, pleasant 
company, familiar voices, brushed away all dark 
thoughts. For the moment he lived only to fly 
across the level fields, in a country which seemed 
altogether changed from the-scene of his daily 
walks and rides, all familiar things—hedges, hills, 
commons, brooks—taking a look of newness, as 
if he were galloping through a world fresh made. 
For the moment he lived as the bird lives, a 
thing of life and motion, a creature too swift for 
thought or pain or care. Then after the day’s 
hard riding came the lazy homeward walk side 
by side with a friend, and friendly talk about 
horses and dogs and neighbors. Then a dinner, 
for which even a lover’s appetite showed no sign 
of decay. Then pleasant exhaustion, a cigar, a 
nap, and a long night of dreamless rest. 

No doubt it was this relief afforded by the 
hunting season which saved Mr. Turchill from 
exhibiting himself in the dejected condition which 
Rosalind declared was an essential mark of a 
lover. No lean cheek or sunken cye, neglected 
beard or sullen spirit, marked Edgar when he 
came to Soutn Hill. He seemed so much at his 
ease, and had so much to tell about that first 
meet at. Snitterfield, and the delightful run which 
followed it, that Daphne was confirmed in her 
idea that in affairs of the heart Mr. Turchill be- 
lon to the weather-cock species. 

“If he could get over your rejection of him, 
pose how easily he would get over 


you may 
imine,” she to her sister. 


Yet she was very glad to have Edgar back 
again; to be able to order him about, to beat 
him at billiards, or waltz with him in the dusky 
hall between five-o’clock tea and dinner, while 
Lina played for them in the adjacent morning- 


| room. In this one accomplishment Daphne was 


teacher, and a most imperious mistress. 

“If you expeet me to be seen dancing with 
you at the Hunt Ball, you must improve vastly 
between this and January,” she said, in her loft- 
iest manner. 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“AND IN MY HERTE WONDREN I BEGAN.” 


To waltz in the gloaming with a girl whom he 
passionately loves, and who has contemptuously 
rejected him, is a kind of pleasure too near the 
edge of pain to be altogether blissful. Yet Edgar 
came every non-hunting day to South Hill, and 
was always ready to dance to Daphne’s piping. 
He was her first partner since the little crabbed 
old French master at Asniéres, who had taken a 
round with her now and then, fiddling all the 
time, to show his other pupils what dancing 
meant. He declared that Daphne was the only 
one of them all who had the soul of a dancer. 

“ Elle est née sylphide. She moves in harmo- 
ny with the music; she is a part of the melody,” 
he said, as he scraped away at the languishing 
“Duc de Reichstadt” valse, a tune as old as the 
hills, and ever so much better than forty-nine 
out of fifty modern waltzes. 

The grand hunt ball, which took place only 
once in two years at Stratford Town-Hall, was to 
be held next January, and Sir Vernon had con- 
sented that Daphne should appear at this festiv- 
ity, chaperoned by her aunt, and accompanied ‘by 
her elder sister.. It was an assembly so thor- 
oughly local that Mrs. Ferrers felt it a solemn 
duty to be present. Even her parochial charac- 
ter, which to the narrow-minded might seem in- 
congruous, made it, she asserted, all the more in- 
cumbent upon her to be there. — 

“ A clergyman’s wife ought to show her inter- 
est in all innocent amusements,” she said. “If 
there were any fear of doubtful people getting 
admitted, of course I would sooner cut off my feet 
than cross the threshold ; but where the voucher 
system is so thoroughly carried out—” 

“There are sure. to be plenty of pretty girls,” 
said the rector, “and I believe there’s a capital 
card-room, I’ve a good mind to go with you.” 

“If it were in summer, Duke, I should urge it 
on you as a duty; but in this severe weather, the 
change from a ‘hot room—” 

“ Might bring on my bronchitis. I think you’re 
right, Rhoda. And the Champagne at these places 
is generally a doubtful brand; while of all earth- 
ly delusions and snares a ball supper is the most 


hollow. But I should like to see Daphne at her. 


first ball. I am very fond of little Daphne.” 

“T am always pleased for you to be interested 
in my relations,” replied Mrs. Ferrers, with a sour 
look ; “ but I must say, of all the young people I 
ever had anything to do with, Daphne is the most 
unsatisfactory.” 

“In what way?” asked Mr. Ferrers, looking 
lazily up from his tea-cup. - 

It was afternoon tea-time, and the husband and 
wife were sitting téte-A-téte before the fire in the 
rector’s snug study, where the old black oak 
shelves were full of the most delightful books, 
which he was proud to possess, but rarely looked 
at—inside. The outsides, beautiful in tawny and 
crimson leather, tooled and gilded and labelled 
and lettered, regaled his eye in many a lazy rev- 
erie, when he in his arm-chait\ and watch- 
ed the fire-light winking and blinkihg at those 
treasuries of art and wisdom. 

“In what way is Daphne troublesome, my 
dear ?” repeated the rector. ‘I am interested in 
the puss, I taught her her catechism.” 

“T wish you had taught her the spirit as well 
as the letter,” retorted Mrs. Ferrers, tartly. “The 
girl is an absolute pagan. After flirting with 
Edgar Turchill in a manner that would have en- 
dangered her reputation had she belonged to peo- 
ple of inferior position, she has the supreme folly 
to refuse him.” 

“What you call folly may be her idea of wis- 
dom,” answered the rector. ‘“ She may do better 
than Turchill—a young man of excellent family, 
but with very humdrum surroundings, and a fright- 
ful dead-weight in that mother, who I believe has 
a life-interest in the estate, which would prevent 
his striking out in any way till she is under the 
turf. Such a girl as Daphne should do better 
than Edgar Turchill. She is wise to wait for her 


chances.” 


“ How worldly you are, Marmaduke! It shocks 
me to hear such sentiments from a minister of the 
Gospel.” 

“My dear, he who was in every attribute a 
model for ministers of the Gospel boasted that he 
was all things toallmen. When I discuss world- 
ly matters I talk as a man of the world. I think 


Daphne ought to make a brilliant marriage. ‘She 


has the finest eves I have seen for a.long time— 
always excepting those which illuminate my own 
fireside,” he added, smiling benignly on his wife. 

“Oh, pray make no exception,” she answered, 
snappishly. “I never pretended to be a beauty, 
though my features are certainly more regular 
than Daphne’s. I am a genuine Lawford, and 
the Lawfords have had straight noses from time 
immemorial. Daphne takes after her unhappy 


“Ah, poor thing!’ sighed the rector. 
was alovely young creature when Lawford brought 
her home.” 

“Daphne resembles her to a most unfortunate 
degree,” said Aunt Rhoda. 

“A sad story,” sighed the rector—“a sad 
sto 

“I think it would better become us to forget it,” 
said his wife. 

“ My love, it was you who spoke of poor Lady 
Lawford.” 


- “ Marmaduke, I am disgusted at the tone you 
take about her. Poor Lady Lawford, indeed! 
I consider her quite the most execrable woman I 
ever heard of.” 

“She was beautiful ; men told her so, and she 
believed them. She was tempted; and she was 
weak, (Execrable is a hard word, Rhoda. She 
never injured you.” - 

“She blighted my brother’s life. Do you sup- 
pose I can easily forgive that? You men are al- 
ways ready to make excuses for a pretty woman. 
I heard of Colonel Kirkbank the other day. 
Lady Hetheridge met him at Baden—a wreck. 
They séy he is immensely rich. He has never 
married, it seems.” 

“That at least is a grace in him. 

“* His honor rooted in dishonor stood 

_ Abd faith unfaithful kept bim falsely true.’” 

“You are in a sentimental mood this evening, 
Marmaduke,” sneered Rhoda. “One would sup- 
pose’ that you had been in love with my brother’s 
second wife.” . 

“ She has been so long in her 
think you and I need quarrel if I confess that I 
admired her. There is a look in Daphne’s face, 
now she has grown. up, that recalls her mother 
almost painfully. I hope Todd won’t burn that 
pheasant, Rhoda. I’m afraid she is getting a lit- 
tle careless. The last was as dry as a stick.” 


Scotland made up for a chilly and inferior sum-. 


mer by an altogether superior autumn. The days 
were ever so much fairer and a little longer on 
that wild north coast than they were in Warwick- 
shire; and tempted by the beauty of sky and sea, 
backed by the urgent desire of his bachelor friend, 
the skipper of the smart schooner-rigged yacht 
Keli rald Goring staid much longer than he 
had intended to stay, atoning, so far as he could 
atone, for his prol absence by writing his 
betrothéd the most delightful letters, and sending 
a weekly packet of sepia sketches, which reflected 
every phase of sea and sky, rock and hill. To 
describe these things with his brush was as easy 
to Gerald as it is to other men to describe with 
their pens. 

“Tt ig an idle, dreamy life,” he wrote. “When 
I am not shooting land fowl on the hills, or wa- 
ter fowl from my dingey,I sit on the deck and 
sketch till I. grow almost into a sea ble— 
a zoophyte which contracts and ex 
faintly pleasurable sensation, and calls that life. 
I read no end of poetry—Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and that book whose wisdom and whose sublimity 
no amount of reading ever can dry up, Goethe’s 


Faust. I want no new books, the old ones are. 


inexhaustible. Curiosity may tempt me to look 
at a new writer; but in an age of literary medi- 
ocrity I go back for choice to the Titans of the past. 
Do you think I am scornful of your favorites, 
Tennyson and Browning? No, love. They too 
are Titans; but we shall value them more when 
they haye received the divine honors that can only 
come after death. 

“I am longing to be with you, and yet I feel 
that I am doing myself a world of good in this 
rough open-air life. I was getting a little moped 
at the Abbey. The place is so big and so dreary, 
like the palace of the sleeping beauty—waiting 
to wake into life ard brightness at the coming of 
love and you. The lonely rooms are haunted by 
my dear mother’s image, and by the sense of my 
loss. hen you come I shall be so happy in 
the present that the pain of past sorrow will be 
softened. 

“T sit sketching these romantic caves—where 
we earn our dinner by shooting the innocent rock- 
pigeons—and thinking of you, and of my delight 
in showing you this coast next autumn. ~ 

‘Yes, love, we will havea yacht. I know you 
are fond of the sea. Your sister is a fanatic in 
her love of the water. How she will delight in 
these islands !”’ 

He thought of Daphne sometimes as he sat in 
the bow of the boat, lulled almost to slumber by 
the rise and fall of the waves gently lapping the 
hull. His brush fell idle across the little tin box, 
and he gave himself up to listless reverie. How 
Daphne would love this free, unfettered life—a 
life in which there were no formalities ; no sitting 
prim and straight at an orderly dinner table ; no 
conventional sequence of every-day ceremonies in 
a hideous monotony. It was a roving gypsy life 
which must needs please that erratic soul. 

“Poor little Daphne! It is strange that she 
and I don’t get on better,” he said to himself. 
“We were such capital friends at Fontainebléau. 
Perhaps the recollection of that day is in some 
way disagreeable to her. She has been very 
stand-offish to me ever since—except by fits and 
starts. (There are times when she forgets to be 
formal, and then she is charming.” 

Yes, there had been times—times when all 
that was picturesque and poetical in her nature 
asserted itself,and when her future brother-in- 
law succumbed to the spell, and admired her just 
a little more warmly than he felt to be well for 
his peace, or perchance for hers. 

Perhaps he too had been somewhat formal— 
had fenced himself round with forms and cere- 
monies, lest some lurking sentiment which he had 
never dared to analyze, or even to think about, 
should grow stronger. He wanted to be honest ; 
he wanted to be true and loyal. But the lovely 
young face, so piquant, so entrancing in its ex- 
quisite girlishness, came across his fancies too 
often for perfect repose of conscience. The 
memory of those two summer days at Fontaine- 
bleau—idle, foolish, unconsidered hours—was an 
ever-present part of his mind. It was so small a 
thing, yet it haunted him. How much better it 


‘would have been, he thought, if Daphne had been 


more candid ; had allowed him to speak freely of 
that innocent adventure! Concealment gave it a 
flavor of guilt. A hundred times he had been on 
the point of letting out the secret by this or that 
allusion, when Daphne’s blush and the quiver of 
Daphne’s lip had startled him into caution. This 
made @ secret understanding between them in 


"her 


ve that I don’t 


with a. 


spite of him, and it worried him to thi 
there should be any such hidden bond. ieee 
Madoline was the love of his life, the hope and 
glory of his days. He had no doubt as to his 
feelings about her. From his boyhood he had 
admired, revered, and loved her. He was only 
three years her senior, and in their early youth 
the delicately nurtured, carefully educated girl, 
reared among grown-up people, and far in ad. 
vance of her years, had seemed in all intellectual 
things the boy’s superior. Lady Geraldine was 
idle and self-indulgent ; she petted and spoiled 
her son, but she taught him nothing. Had he 
not @ private tutor—a young clergyman who pre- 


“ferred the luxurious leisure of the Abbey to the 


hard work of a curacy—and was not his educa- 
tion sufficiently provided for when this well-rec. 
ommended young Oxonian had been engaged at a 
munificent salary? The young Oxonian was as 
fond of shooting, billiards, cricket, and boating as 
his pupil, so the greater part of Gerald’s early 
youth was devoted to these accomplishments ; 
and it was only the boy’s natural aptitude for 
learning whatever he wished to learn which saved 
him from being a dunce. At fifteen he was 
transferred to Eton, where he found better crick- 
eting and a better river than in Warwickshire. 
From Lady Geraldine the boy had received no 


| bent toward high thoughts or a noble ambition. 


She loved him passionately, but with a love that 
was both weak and selfish. She would have had 
him educated at home, a boudoir sybarite, to lie 
on the Persian rug at her feet and read frivolous 
books in fine bindings; to sit by her side when 
she drove; to be pampered and idolized and ut- 
terly ruined. The father’s strong sense inter- 
fered to prevent this. Mr. Giles-Goring was no 
classic, and he was a self-taught mathematician, 


-while the boy’s tutor had taken honors in both 


branches of learning; but he was clever enough 
to see that the home education was a mockery, 
that the lad was being flattered by an obsequious 
tutor and spoiled by a foolish mother. He sent 
the Oxonian about his business, and took the boy 
to Eton, not before Lady Geraldine had done him 
as much harm as a doting mother can do to a 
beloved son. She had taught him, unintention- 
ally and unconsciously, to despise his father. She 
had taught him to consider himself, by right of 
his likeness to her and his keen sympathy with 
all her thoughts and fancies and prejudices—a 
sympathy to which she had unconsciously train- 
ed and schooled him—as belonging to her class 
and not to his father’s. The low-born father 
was an accident in his life—a good, endurable 
man, and to be respected after a fasion for his 
lowly worth, but spiritually, eclectically, zesthetic- 
ally, of no kin with the son who bore his name, 
and who was to inherit, and perhaps waste, his 
hard-won wealth. ate 
The mother and son had a code of signals, little 
looks and subtle smiles, with which they commu- 
nicated their ideas before the blunt, plain-spoken 
father. Lady Geraldine never spoke against her 
husband, nor did she descend, even in moments 
of confidence, to vulgar ridicule. ‘So like your 
father !”’ she would say, with her languid smile, 
of any honest, unconventional act or speech of 


| Mr. Giles-Goring’s ; and it must be confessed that 


Mr. Giles-Goring was one of those impulsive, out- 
spoken men who do somewhat exercise a wife’s 
patience. Lady Geraldine never lost her temper 
with him; she was never rude ; she never overt- 
ly thwarted his wishes, or opposed his plans ; but 
she shrugged her graceful shoulders, and lifted 
her delicately pencilled é¢yebrows, and allowed 
her son to understand what an impassable gulf 
yawned between her, the daughter of a hundred 
earls—or at least half a dozen—and the self-made 
millionaire. . 

Escaping from the stifling moral atmosphere 
of his mother’s boudoir, Gerald found his first 
ideas of a higher and a nobler life at South Hill. 
At the Abbey he had been taught to believe that 
there were two good things in the world, rank 
and money; but that even rank, the very flower 
of life, must droop and fade if not manured with 
gold. At South Hill he learned to think lightly of 
both, and to aspire to something better than either. 
For the sake of being praised and admired by 
Madoline, he worked, a t honestly, at Eton and 
Oxford. She kindled his ambition, and, inspired 
by her, his youth and talent blossomed into poetry. 
He sat up late at nights writing impassioned verse. 
He dashed off wild stanzas in the “To Thyrza” 
style, when his brain was fired by the mild or- 
gies of a modern wine, and the fiercer rapture 
of a modern bear-fight. And Madoline was his — 
only Thyrza. He was not a man who could find 
his Egeria in every street. For a little while he 
fancied that it was in him to be a second Byron ; 
that the divine breath inflated his lungs; that he 
had but to strike on the cithara for the divine 
accords to come. He strummed cleverly enough 
upon the sacred strings, spoiled a good deal of clean 
paper, and amused himself considerably. Then, 
ae by one of those combinations of stupidity 
and short-sightedness in the adjudicators which 
sometimes occur, to win the prize for English 
verse, he turned his back upon the Muses, and 
henceforward spoke with ridicule of his poetic 
adolescence. Still, the Muse had exercised her 
elevating influence ; and, inspired by her and by 
Madoline, Gerald Goring had learned to despise 
those lesser aims which his mother had held be- 
fore him as the sublimities of life. 

He was fond of art, and had a marked talent 
for painting ; but as he never extended his labors 
or his studies beyond the amateur’s easy course, 
he was not likely to rise above the amateur level. 
Why should a man who is sure to inherit a mill- 
ion submit to the drudgery of severe technical 
training in order to take the bread out of the 
mouths of painters who must needs live by their 
art? Gerald painted a little, now landscape, now 
figure, as the spirit moved him; sculptured a lit- 
tle, poetized a little, set a little song of his own 
to music now and then to please Lina, and was 
altogether accomplished and interesting; but he 
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would have liked to be great, to have had his 
name bandied about for praise or blame upon the 
lips of men, and it irked him somewhat to know 
and feel that he was not of the stuff which makes 

eat men, or, in other words, that he entirély 
lacked that power of sustained industry which 
alone achieves greatness. For his own inward 
satisfaction, and for Lina’s sake, he would have 
liked to distinguish himself. But the pathway 
of life had been made fatally smooth for him; it 
lay through a land of flowery pastures and run- 
ning brooks, a happy valley of all earthly delights ; 


and how could any man be resolute enough to 


turn aside from all sensuous pleasures to climb 
rugged, rocky hills in pursuit of some perchance 
unattainable spiritual delight ? There was so much 
that wealth could give him that it would have 
been hardly natural for Gerald Goring to live la- 
borious days for the sake of the one thing which 
wealth could not give. He had just that dreamy 
tic temperament which can clothe sensual joys 
with the glory and radiance of the intellectual. 
Politics, state-craft, he frankly detested; science 
he considered an insult to poetry. He would have 
liked the stir and excitement, the fever and glory, 
of war, but not the daily dry-as-dust work of a 
soldier’s life, or the hardships of campaigning. 
He was not an unbeliever, but his religious belief 
was too vague for a Churchman. Having failed 
to distinguish himself as a poet, and being too 
idle to succeed as a painter, he saw no royal road 
to fame open to him, and so was content to fall 
back from the race, and enjoy the delicious repose 
of an utterly aimless life. He pictured to him- 
self a future in which there should be no crum- 
pled rose leaf: a wife in all things perfect, fondly 
loved, admired, res ; children as lovely as a 
poet’s dream of childhood; an existence passed 
in the fairest scenes of earth, with such endless 
variety of back nd as unlimited wealth can 
give. He would not, like Tiberius, build himself 
—a.dozen villas upon one rock-bound island, but he 
would make his temporary nest in every valley 
and by every lake, striking his tents before ever 
satiety could dull the keen edge of pleasure. 
Nor should this ideal life, though aimless, be 
empty of good works. Madoline should have 
carte blanche for the gratification of her benevo- 
lent schemes, great or small, and he would be 
ready to help her with counsel .and sympathy, 
provided always that he were not called upon to 
work, or to put himself en rapport with profes- 
sional philanthropists—a most useful class, no 


doubt, but obhoxious to him as a lover of ease - 


and pleasure. 

He had looked forward with placid self-satis- 
faction to this life ever since his engagement, and 
indeed for some time before that solemn betroth- 
al. From his boyhood he had loved Madoline, and 
had believed himself beloved by her. Betrothal 
followed almost as a matter of course. Lady Ger- 
aldine had spoken of the engagement as a settled 
thing ever so long before the lovers had bound 
themselves each to each. She had told Lina that 

: she was to be her daughter, the only girl she could 
© love as her son’s wife : and when Gerald was away 
at Oxford, Lina had spent half her life at Goring 
with his mother, talking about him, worshipping 
him, as men are worshipped sometimes by wo- 
men infinitely above them. 

From the time of his engagement—nay, from 
the time when first his boyish heart recognized a 
mistress—Gerald’s affection for Madoline had 
known no change or diminution. Never had his 
soul wavered. Nor did it waver in his regard and 
reverence for her now, as he sat on the sun-lit 
deck of the Kelpie in this fair autumn weather, 
his brush lying idle by his side, his thoughts per- 
plexed and wandering. Yet there was a jar in 
the harmony of his life, a dissonant interval 
somewhere in the music. The thought of Daph- 
ne troubled him. He had a suspicion that she 
was not happy. Gay and sparkling as she was 
at times, she was prone to fits of silence and sul- 
Jenness unaccountable in so young a creature, un- 
less it were that she cherished some secret grief, 
and that the hidden fox so many of us carry had 
his tooth in her young breast. 

He was no coxcomb, not in the least degree in- 


clined to suppose that women had a natural bent [- 


toward falling in love with him; yet in this case 
he was troubled by the suspicion that Daphne’s 
stand-offishness was not so much a token of in- 
difference or dislike as the sign of a deeper feel- 
ing. She had been so variable in her manner to 
him—now all sweet, and anon all sour; now 


avoiding him, now showing but too plainly her in- 


tense delight in his presence, by subtlest signs, 
by sudden blushes, by loveliest looks, by faint- 
ly quivering lip or trembling hand, by the swift 
lighting up of her whole face at his coming, by 
the low veiled tones of her seft sweet voice. Yes, 
by too many a sign and token—fighting her hard- 
est to hide her secret all the time—she had given 
him ground for suspecting that she loved him. 

He recalled, with unspeakable pain, her pale, 
distressed face that day of their first meeting at 
South Hill—the absolute horror in her widely 
opened eyes, the deadly coldness of her trem- 
bling hand. Why had she called her boat by 
that ridiculous name? and why had she been so 
anxious to cancel it? The thought of these 
things disturbed his peace. She was so lovely, so 
innocent, so wild, so willful ! 

“My bright spirit of the woods,” he said to 
himself, “I should like your fate to be happy. 
And yet—and yet—” 

He dared not shape his t ht further, but 
the question was in his mind: “Would I like her 
_ fate to be far apart from mine ?” 

Why had she rejected r Turchill—a man 
80 honestly, so obviously devoted to her; able, 
one might suppose, to sympathize with all her 
girlish fancies, to gratify every whim ? 

“She ought to like him; she must be made to 
like him,” he said to himself, his heart suddenly 
aglow with virtuous, almost heroical, resolve. 

His heart had thrilled that night in the shad- 
ow of the walnut boughs when he heard Daphne’s 


_up at him, growlin 


| contemptuous rejection of her lover. He had 


been guiltily glad. And yet he was ready to-do 
his duty; he was r to play the mediator, and 
win the girl for that true-hearted lover. He 


‘meant to be loyal. 


“Poor Daphne!” he sighed. “ Her cradle was 
shadowed by a guilty mother’s folly. She has 
been cheated out of her father’s love. She need 
have some one of life’s blessings to make amends 
for all she has lost. Edgar would make an ad- 


‘mirable husband.” 


The Aelpie turned her nose toward home next 
day, and soon Gerald was dreamily watching the 
play of sunbeam and shadow on the heathery 
slopes above the Kyles of Bute, very near Green- 
ock aud the station, and the express train that 
was to carry him home. He turned his back al- 
most reluctantly on the sea life, the unfettered 
bachelor habits. Though he longed to see Mado- 
line again, almost as fondly as he had longed for 
her four months ago when he was leaving Ber- 
gen, yet there was a curious indefinable pain 
mingled with the lover’s yearning. An image 
thrust itself between him and his own true love; 


a haunting shape was mingled with all his dreams 


of the future. . 

“Pray God she may marry soon, and have chil- 
dren, and get matronly, and dull, and stupid!” 
he said to himself, savagely, “and then I shall 
forget the dryad of Fontainebleau.” 

He travelled all night, and got to Stratford 
early in the afternoon. He had given no notice 
of his coming, either at the Abbey-or South Hill, 
and his first visit was naturally to the house that 
held his betrothed. His limbs were cramped and 
stiffened by the long journey, and he dispatched 
his valet and his portmanteau to Goring in a fly, 
and walked across the fields to South Hill. It 
was a long walk, and he took his time about it, 
stopping now and then to look somewhat wist- 
fully at the brown river, on whose breast the scat- 
tered leaves were drifting. The sky was dull and 
gray, with only faint patches of wintry sunlight 
in the west; the atmosphere was heavy, and the 
year seemed ever so much older here than in Scot- 
land. 

He passed Baddesley and Arden, with only a 
glance across the smooth lawn at the Rectory, 
where the china-asters were in their glory, and 
the majolica vases under the rustic veranda made 
bright spots of color in the autumn gloom, Then, 
instead of taking the meadow path to South Hill, 
he chose the longer way, and followed the wind- 
ings of the Avon, intending to let himself into 
the South Hill grounds by the little gate near 
Daphne’s boat-house. 

He was within about a quarter of a mile of the 
boat-house when he saw a spot of scarlet gleam- 
ing amidst the shadows of the rustic roof. The 
boat-house was a thatched-erection of the Noah’s 
Ark pattern, and the front was open to the wa- 
ter. Below this thatched gable end, and on a 
level with the river, showed the vivid spot of red. 
Gerald quickened his pace unconsciously, with a 
curious eagerness to solve the mystery of that bit 
of color. | 

Yes, it was as he had fancied. It was Daph- 
ne, seated alone and dejected on the keel of her 
boat. The yellow collie darted out and leaped 
and snapping, as he drew 
near her. Daphne looked at him—or he so fan- 
cied—with a piteous, half-beseeching gaze. She 
was very pale, and he thought she looked wretch- 
edly ill. 

“Have you been ill?” he asked, eagerly, as 
they shook hands. “Quiet, you mongrel!” to 
the suspicious Goldie. 

‘““Never was better in my life,” she answered, 
briskly. : 

“Then your looks belie you. I was afraid you 
had been seriously ill.” — 

“Don’t you think if I had, Lina would have 
mentioned it to you-in a postscript, or a nota 
bene, or something ?” 

Of course.”’ 

“T detest cold weather, and I am chilled to the 
bone in spite of this thick shawl,” she answered, 
lightly, glancing at the scarlet wrap which had 
caught Gerald’s eye afar. 

‘‘T wonder you choose such a spot as this for 
your afternoon meditations. It is certainly about 
the dampest and chilliest place you could find.” 

“I did not come here to meditate, but to read,” 
answered Daphne. “Ihave got Browning’s new 
poem, and it requires a great deal of hard think- 
ing before one can quite appreciate it; and if I 
tell you that Aunt Rhoda is in the drawing-room, 
and means to stick there till dinner-time, you 
will not require any further reason for my being 


‘“‘That’s dreadful. Yet I must face the Gor- 
gon. I am dying to see Lina.” 

“Naturally; and she will be enraptured at 
your return,” answered Daphne, in her most nat- 
ural manner. “She has been expecting you ev- 
ery day i’ the hour.” 

“ Eh 


“*For in a minute there are many days’— 
Shakspeare.” 

“Thank God! I don’t object to the bard of 
Avon half so strongly now. I have been in a 
country where everybody quotes an uncouth 
rhymster whom they call Bobbie Bairrns. Shaks- 
peare seems almost civilized in comparison. Will 
you walk up to the house with me?” 

She looked down at her open book. She had 
not been reading when he came unawares upon 
her solitude. He had seen that; just as surely 
as he had seen the faint convulsive movement of 
her throat, the start, the pallor, that marked her 
surprise at his coming. He had acquired a fatal 
habit of watching and analyzing her emotions, and 


it seemed to him that she had brightened since 
his coming, that new light and color had return- 
ed to her face; almost as you may see the re- 
vival of a flower that has drooped in the drought, 
and which revivifies under the gentle summer rain. 

She looked at her book doubtfully, as if she 
would like to say no, 


“You had better come with me. It is nearly 


tea-time, and I know you are dying for a cup of 


tea. I never knew a woman that wasn’t.” 
“ Exhausted nature tells me that it is tea-time. 
Yes, I suppose I had better come.” = - 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “At Her Menor,” “ Beep tue Boxr,” 
One Roor,” Srigits,” ero. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THovcn Lady Pargiter was herself merciless, 
she was the cause of mercy in others (which, per- 
haps, may be the reason, otherwise inexplicable, 
why such people are permitted to exist). Taking 
into account what she had suffered, and how the 
sparkling pride of her life had, as in a fairy tale, 
been changed into a handful of worthless pebbles, 
Matthew Helston withdrew from the prosecution 
of her ladyship for malicious libel. So strongly, 
however, was Uncle Roger for going on with it, 
that it would, perhaps, have been proceeded with 
but for Sabey’s opposition. 

“ Pray, pray, let us have peace,” she said. “God 
has been so good to us; let us not persecute any 
creature He has made.” 

“ Prosecute, prosecute,” su Mr. Barlow, 
in gentle defense of the methods of legal procedure ; 
but Sabey had made no mistake in what she meant 
to say, and carried her point. 

There was nothing now, indeed, which, having 
once resolved upon, she failed to carry. She was 
the captain of the ship, and Amy the most efficient 
of first lieutenants. Matthew, as we know, had 
never aspired to domestic rule; and Uncle Ste- 
phen and Mr. Barlow had become her slaves. 
They felt that they eould never make her repara- 
tion enough for a certain offense of the commis- 
= of which she remained ignorant to her dying 

y. 
Uncle Roger, disenchanted of Cousin Dick, and 
earnestly desirous of a reconciliation with his only 
nephew, perceived. that the shortest and surest 
way to it was through the good offices of his wife, 
and thus completed the sum of her subjects. He 
had counted on getting Matthew back to Latbury 
as his partner, and flattered himself, indeed, that 
he would have “ jumped at-the offer.” He de- 
clined it, or rather Sabey declined it for him, with 


the most gracious thanks. “‘ My husband is a man 


of genius,” she said, “ but it does not lie in the 
legal direction. He is the inventor of the Butter- 
fly Nut.” 

“Confound that Madge!’ muttered Uncle Rog- 
er (we may be sure inaudibly), and complained 
most bitterly of his disappointment to Mr. Dur- 
ham. “It would serve Matthew right,” he said, 
“if I left all my money to a hospital.” 

“Very likely, my dear sir,” replied Uncle Ste- 
phen ; “ only nobody és served right in this world.” 

“ But what if I mean to do it, sir?” returned 
the old gent!eman, irascibly. 

“Then it’s quite certain not to happen,” was 
the quietreply. “ Nothing does happen—it is not 
my remark—except the Unexpected. I used to 
think Matthew the most unlucky man in the world. 


He reminded one of Thomas Tusser, who spread his - 


bread with all sorts of butter, and none of it would 
stick ; yet see what a fortune he is making out of 
Madge after all:” 

“But he was all wrong about her; he can’t 
make her move an inch.” 

“‘Of course not. If he did that, my theory would 
be established beyond all question. But though 
the Butterfly Nut failed there, the principle of the 
flying screw has.been established by it. He could 
have ten thousand pounds for the patent to-mor- 
row. Look at the Pargiter diamonds—paste ! 
Look at John Rutherford, supposed to have 
lied more than Charles the Ninth or the Duke of 
Gloucester, yet who stated the facts as he believed 
them.” 


“A nasty poaching vagabond,” argued Uncle 
Roger, “ who, Mr. Brail says, had meant to kill 
Matthew with a pistol, on his own account,” 

“That is another mistake, my dear sir. He 
bought the pistol to defend him against the de- 
signs of Dartmoor. ~ We have heard all about it 
from the man’s own lips.” 54 

“Then why didn’t he tell us about Dartmoor’s 
designs ?” 

“Well, that again is curious. Rutherford is a 
man of his word (another example of the unex- 

in a cabman, by-the-way), and had prom- 
ised not to betray them; and as he was quite cer- 


j tain in his own mind (and therefore wrong, of 


course) that he had left Matthew at Lady Pargi- 
ter’s, and that consequently Dartmoor could have 
had no hand in his disappearance, he held his 
tongue. Then, again, can anything—between our- 
selves--have been more unexpected than the con- 
duct of our friend Mr. Barlow? I confess I used 
to think but very little of him.” 

“ A devilish sharp young fellow,” put in Uncle 


Roger. 

Uncle Stephen shrugged his shoulders. “ Pos- 
sibly; sharp, but narrow, like a needle—no head. 
Well, see how nobly he has come out of all this! 
But for him our Matthew would have been lost to 
us ” 


“True,” answered Uncle Roger; “ I am indebt- 
ed to him for that.” 

ne - otwithstanding the hospital,” put in the oth- 
er, slyly. 

c Bother the hospital, sir. I shall give Barlow 
my London business.” 

It was really astonishing how that visit to Par- 
is had developed Mr. Barlow’s character. Of 
course it was not the mere going abroad—for there 


’ them running during the whole act. 


is no evidence that Mr. Cook’s excursionists are 


intellectually any the better for that—but the ex- 
perience of life that. had been opened up to him. 


It had evoked all sorts of qualities and feelings 


at the existence of which in him only one person 
in the world had guessed. _ In short, at bottom he 
was worthy of her. 

Before Amy married him he had become as a 
brother of his blood to Matthew for had he not 
seen poor Phoebe at the very last and done his 
best to avenge her? Sabey, of course, knew all 
about it, and sympathized with him as only a good 
woman can With a rival—who is dead. Matthew 
did not-talk much of his unhappy first love, but 
he thought about her a good deal—always tender- 
ly, purely, and with gratitude. It was curious, and 
went to confirm Uncle Stephen’s theory, that the 
nature of this man, so reticent and unsocial, should 
have been so thoroughly known and appreciated 
by three women; two of*whom may be said to 
have lived for him, and one to have died for him. 

It may be taken for granted that when a man 
is beloved—in honest fashion—by more than one 
woman, he is deserving of love. 

As to Uncle Stephen and Uncle Roger, I don’t 
know which idolized their nephew most; and in 
one case at least it was quite independent of his 
success in the world. The success, however, had, 
I think, some influence upon his own character ; 
it unconsciously expanded under it in a genial and 
wholesome way, like a flower that, after a long 


winter, feels the kiss of the sun. He had nomore_ 
‘disappointments, and only one regret. Yet, after 


all, was it not better even for poor Phebe herself: 
that she was dead ? 

In the same desk in which had been discover- 
ed that memorandum of his tender forethought 
for her, there was now a scrap of paper, torn and 
blood-stained, on which was scrawled the words 
that had saved Matthew’s life; and on them—it 
is no dishonor to his manhood to confess it—he 
never looked without a tear. 

THE END. 


PREPARING CHRISTMAS 
GREENS. 


Ow our first page will be found an illustration 
of the manner in which the Christmas trees and 
wreaths so abundant in our markets in the holi- 
day season are gathered and prepared. The trees 
are cut either in New Jersey or Maine for the New 
York market, and shipped here by the thousand. 
The evergreen vines of which the wreaths ~are 
made come mostly from Maine, and the business 
of weaving them is intrusted chiefly to women 


and children, who become very expert at the task.- 


The trade in these wreaths and trees is quite ex- 
tensive, and gives employment to a large number 
of people. 3 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“I actep Werner languidly,” says Macready in his 
Diaries. ‘A circumstance in the play amused mea 
ood deal, and at my own expense. 4 
enced and rather annoyed by Ulric looking on the 


und, or anywhere but in my face, as he should have’ — 


one. My displeasure, however, vanished on seeing 
the tears fast trickling down his cheek, and forgiving 
his inaccuracy on the score of his sensibility, I con- 
tinued the scene with augmented energy and feeling, 
and left it with a very favorable impression of the 
young man’s judgment and warm-heartedness. In the 
course of the play he accosted me, begging my pardon 
for his apparent inattention to me, and explaining the 
cause, viz., that he had painted his face so high on the 
cheek that the color had got into his eyes, and kept 


tunate disclosure !” 


**T have been told, doctor,” said a fretful t, 
troubled with insomnia, “that a man can 0 sleep 
if he will only firmly and resolutely fix his mind on 
nothing.” ‘“‘ Think of yourself, then,” advised the doc- 
tor, bluntly. 


GETTING THINGS MIXED. 
Sorne: Parish Kirk in Strathendrick. 


Minister (in course of hia sermon). “‘ Cheat, rob, 
LD Woman (at , as congregation ispersing). 
** Wha’s this Rab Steel that the minister’s sae doon on ?” 
Nrreupor. “ Oh, that’s a man that yince cheated him, 
he disna like.” 
Lp Woman (satisfied). eel, it’s a great shame o’ 
the minister tae go on like that in the pa’pit; shaerly 
he ought tae show a better example tae the folk.” 


EXPLICIT—A FACT. 


Emptorrr. ‘* Well, did you leave the parcel with any 
of the men ?” 


Messrencer. Naneo’ them werein. Neither thing- 


umy, nor what-ye-may-ca’-him, nor the ither man.” 


A THOROUGH UNBELIEVER. 


Har Visrrtor (to invalid, who has just arrived, confi- 
dent of a cure). ‘What? Feel your legs drag, with a 
weight down your back, and have got so deaf that you 
can hardly hear what I’m saying? Ah, then it’s quite 
clear you've been at the waters.” 


Freer or empty gun. 


Cooxnry Maxtu.—The proof of.the pudding is in the 
heating of it. Cee 
A NICE DISTINCTION. 


-Frrenp. “ Div ye like music, Tougal ?” 
Toveau. ay! Putt she likes singin’ petter.” 


Why is a selfish friend like the letter p” ?—Because, 


the first in pity, he is the last in help. 


Graorr’s Frest EXPERIENCE IN EATING A 
eaten it, cloth and all, mamma; now what shall I do 
with the bone?” : 


THE ART OF POLITENESS. 


Hostess. ‘‘ Now, Reginald dear, what would you like 
—a piece of cake ?” 


Hostess. Yes, if youn— Yes, if you what?” 
Yea, if you like.” 


One Sunday evening a well-known revivalist preach- 
ed from the text, “ 1, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” In the andience there was an engineer named 
Saul, who was accompanied by his wife and litile girl. 
The reverend gentleman repeated his text several 
times, “‘ Saul, ], why persecatest thou me?” At 
last the dadghter of Saul, thinking that the text had a 
personal application, lonked up into the face of her 
govent, and said, *‘ Don’t mind him, father; he’s been 


was inconven- 


hat an unfor-. 
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THE “ DESTROYER.” 


Tue accompanying illustration: represents a 
foreshortened view of the submarine gun of Cap- 
tain Ericsson’s torpedo vessel Destroyer. This 
novel piece of ordnance is thirty«feet long, six- 
teen inches calibre, and, owing to its great length, 
is made in three sections, which are bolted to- 
gether, the breech section being re-enforced by a 
series of steel hoops. 


handling the breech-plug and for operating a sea- 
valve at the muzzle of the gun being shown in 
perspective. The forward end of the projectile tor- 
pedo is represented in the place it occupies previous 
to being inserted in the 


It will be seen that the | 
breech is represented closed, the mechanism for | 


a lofty moral tone, accused their opponents of 
selling out the Democratic party, and of sacri- 
ficing for paltry considerations a great Democrat- 
ic leader and statesman. This had no effect, how- 
ever, and the Mayor’s nominations were confirmed 
without exception. The most important were 
those of Mr. ALLAN CampBELL to succeed Mr. Joun 
Ketiy as Comptroller of the city of New York, 
Mr. Witt1am C. Wuitney as Corporation Counsel, 
Mr, Husert O. Toompson as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works for four years, in place of Mr. CAMPBELL, 
and Mr. Sacem H. as Park Commissioner 
for six years, in place of Mr. James F. WENMAN. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL, the new Comptroller, is 


well known to the citizens of New York as a gen- 


Presidency of that corporation six years. 


In the war of the rebellion Mr. CAMPBELL was 
made engineer of the harbor defenses construct- 
ed for the protection of this port. He was also 
connected with Commodore VanpERBILT in the 


Harlem Railroad improvement, and as superin- 
tendent.of that work added fresh laurels to his 
already enviable reputation as a civil engineer ; 
and when the promoters of the lines of railroad 
em the continent were casting about for nfen 


‘gun. The projectile tor- 
pedo is twenty-five feet 
six inches long, sixteen 
inches in diameter, its 
weight being 1500 pounds, 
including 250 pounds of °| 
explosive matter. The. 
initial velocity is fully 160 
miles an hour, while the. | 
recent trial shows that it cl | A) 
traverses the first 310 feet 
in three seconds. 

The Destroyer is intend- 
‘ed to supersede the Eng- 
lish steam-rams. It at- - 
tacks bows on, and be- 
ing protected by inclined 
transverse armor, it defies 
the opponent’s fire. The 
explosive charge of the 
projectile torpedo being 
sufficient to shatter the 
hull of any vessel, it is, 
supposed that this formi- 
dable weapon is capable 
of destroying armored 
vessels of all classes. 
In addition to the enor- 
mous velocity of the pro- 
jectile, the Destroyer is 
capable of overtaking 
iron-clad ships. — 


MR. JOHN KELLY 
DEPOSED. 
THERE were exciting 
scenes in the New York 
City Hall on Friday, the 
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ian government, and went to Chili, There he 
built the first railroad that was ever run in South 
America. In 1856 he returned to this city, and 
became Chief Engineer and then President of the 
’ New York and Harlem Railroad, and he held the 
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Police Board. Mr. M. J. Powsr was a clerk of 
the Marine Court. Mr. Morris Frtepsau has 
been for a number of years a school trustee in 
the Fourth Ward. Mr. Wintiam has 
important offices, and Mr. B 

H is retary of the Republican 
pubh Central 


GENERAL WILLIAM B, HAZEN. 


GENERAL Hazen, who has been appointed Chie 
Signal Officer of the Army as fimo of the 
late General Myer, was born in West Hartford 
Windsor County, Vermont, on the 27th of Sep” 
tember, 1830. In 1833 his father’s family re- 

moved to Huron, Portage 
County, Ohio, From this 
town he was appointed 
os to West Point, where he 
— graduated in 1855. He 
part in some of our 
= interminable Indian wars, 
= and in 1861 was promoted 
to a first-lieutenancy. A 
few months later he re- 
ceived captain’s com. 
mission. 
- Soon after the outbreak 
i of the war of the rebellion 
mi he was granted leave of 
absence from West Point, 
where he had been as- 
signed as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Infantry Tactics, 


with authority to take 


- charge of the Forty-first 
Regiment of Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry. During 

_ the war, for gallant serv. 
ice at the battles of Chick- 
amauga and Chattanooga, 
and at the capture of At- 

. lanta and Fort McAllister, 
he was promoted until 
he attained the rank of 
Brevet Brigadier-General, 
and on April 20, 1865, he 
was commissioned Major- 
General of Volunteers, to 
rank from December 13, 
1864, “for long and con- 
tinued service of the high- 
est character, and for spe- 
cial gallantry and service 
at Fort McAllister.” Early 


- -- 


° 10th of December, when 
the Board of Aldermen 
met for action upon May- 
or Coorer’s nominations 
for the Comptrollership and other city offices. 
The chamber was densely crowded. Every seat 
in the gallery was filled, and every foot of stand- 
ing room inside the half-circle made by the Al- 
dermen’s desks was occupied by men who make 
their living, or who hope to do so, out of politics. 
It was well understood that the action of the 
Board would have the effect either to confirm or 
break the political supremacy of Mr. KEtty, and 
the adherents of Tammany and Anti-Tammany 
were present in full force. 

_ The preliminary skirmishing in the Board in 
regard to the reception of the Mayor’s communi- 
cations showed that the Kre_ty Democrats were 
_ina hopeless minority. Thereupon they assumed 


Pt 
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ALLAN CAMPBELL, THE COMPTROLLER OF EW YORK. 
MOTOGRAPUED BY KUNTZ, FROM AN . 


tleman of proved ability and long experience in 
railway affairs. He is a native of Albany, and 


about sixty-five years of age. He has always act- 


ed with the Democratic party, but. held no polit- 
ical office until, in January, 1874, he was nomina- 
ted by Mayor Wicknam to succeed General Frrz-. 
JonHN Porter as Commissioner of Public Works 
—an office which he has filled with signal ability. 
Mr. CAMPBELL was educated to be a civil engineer, 
and so great was his proficiency that he became 
chief engineer of a railroad at the age of twenty- 
one. He was employed on the Ithaca and Oswego 
Railtoad, and then on the Erie Canal, and subse- 
quently on the Ohio River improvements. In 
1850 he accepted a tempting offer from the Chil- 


‘THE GUN OF ERICSSON’S TORPEDO-BOAT THE “DESTROYER.”—Dzawy vy Cuanies Grauau. 


of high rank in his profession, Mr. CAMPBELL was 
madé chief engineer in the construction of. the 
Pacific Railroad. « At the time of his nomination 
as Commissioner of Public Works he was Presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Coal Company of Mary- 
land=an ‘office which he had held for 

_~ Mr, Wurryey has held the office of Corpora- 
tion Counsel for two terms. Mr. THomrson was 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Works under 
Mr. Campset for three years, and was afterward 


‘appointed County Clerk. Mr. Waxes has been a 


Commissioner of Public Parks, and was subse- 
quently President of the Dock Commission. Mr. 
Hues. GarpNerR was formerly President of the 


several 


in 1866 he was mustered 
out of the/Volunteer serv- 
ice, and was appointed 
Colonel of the Thirty- 


eighth Infantry. About three years later he was 


transferred to the Sixth Infantry. While on leave 
of absence he was present with the Prussian army 
during its investment of Paris. From August, 
1877, to June, 1878, he was military attaché to the | 


United States Legation at Vienna, Austria. Gen- 
‘eral Hazen is ‘the ‘author ‘of an admirable book 
entitled The School and the Army 


in Germany and 
France, in which he traced the superiority of the 
German soldiers to the thorough training they had 
received in the common schools of their country. — 
He has also written a volume on the Barrén Lands 

of the Interior of the United States. General Ha- 


‘ZEN is a man of great ability, and admirably fitted 


to fulfill the duties of his new position. 


GENERAL 


W. B. HAZEN, THE NEW CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, 
By Brapy. 
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AN OLD CHURCH IN NORWAY, 


Passin@ through the village of Sandtorvholm, 
we came upon a more barren spot overlooking 
the sea, in the midst of which stood the church 
of Throndenaes. It is a curious monument of 
antiquity, and was once the chapel belonging to 
a monastery. Of the latter all trace has disap- 

peared. Near the church was the “ priest’s 
| bonne and out came two young boys, probably 
the priest’s sons, with the keys of the church. 
The inoeaieniad the building was small ; quaint and 
— pe pegs! beautiful. Over the altar 

re some closed pictures; and the boys swun 
back the shutters on hinges that ac | ready te 
fall to pigces, and disclosed old and hideous daubs 


all out of drawing and perspective, impossible 


faces and extraordinary contortions, which the 
youths proudly exhibited as priceless treasures. 
A pulpit black with age was in the middle of the 


ij 


hi 


Sa 


POST-HASTE. 


church, and dark ancient pews were amongst the 
interesting relics of antiquity. A small opening 
led into what must once have been a sacristy, 
with an old stone that no doubt held holy water 
in the days of the monks, whilst a railed parti- 
tion up a narrow quaintly carved staircase might 
have secluded nuns at their devotions. In this 
little place, only a few feet square, one could 
stand and go back centures in imagination, to an 
age when men chanted their matins and their 
vespers, held their feasts and their fasts, and 
measured time not by events but by the rolling 
hours, with only their little quips and - cranks, 
small. quibbles and jealousies amongst. them- 
selves, to vary the endless monotony of their ex- 
istence: “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot. 

It is a quiet and desolate enough place now; 
then it must have been the very embodiment of a 
living tomb—a death in life. And, for that mat- 


ter, the monasteries of to-day; -buried in those far- 
off solitudes, amidst the eternal silence of dark, 

gloomy forests or lonely mountain heights, are no 
better. Itis alla living death. Go, for instance, 
to the monastery of La Chartreuse. Watch a 
monk creep out of his cell with stealthy tread, and 
disappear down the long cloisters until the far-off 
gloom hides him from view, whilst he goes on his 
way, it may be, to perform some penance. See 
them all gliding out of their cells at midnight, a 
long, solemn, silent, mysterious, cowled proctes- 

sion, each carrying a lantern which obscures yet 
more the surrounding darkness, and lights faintly 
their footsteps only — footsteps that make no 
sound in the long, cold, stone corridors, and find 
no echo in the distant arches. Watch them glid- 
ing into the dark chapel, each taking his seat and 
placing before hini his lantern—all done as silent- 


ly as if they were hooded ghosts. Listen to the 


melancholy chant of the midnight mass, which 
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sounds more like a requiem for the dead than 
the prayers and praises that should animate the 
living ; and see what a mistake it all seems, what 
a waste of life, what a gloomy, incomprehensible 
| state of things : as I have said, what a death in 
life! 

~ In a little gallery at the west end of the church 
at Throndenaes there was a small organ that 
looked as old as the building itself. We went up 
and inspected its jet-black keys, struggled through 
the loft and struggled out again, and finally left 
the church. The boys locked the door, and went off 
triumphantly witha half-krohn apiece, which, how- 
ever, they examined critically and commercially 
before they tore away to their home. We con- 
tinued our walk, and by-and-by came to the little 
‘inn ‘close to the sea-shore, where we took refuge 
from the rain that now began to fall, and waited 
for the re-appearance of the steamer. . It was a 
quaint and interesting little place, and the man and 
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woman of the inn seemed anxious that we should 
make ourselves comfortable and at home. They 
showed us over their kitchen, brought us biscuits 
and Norwegian beer, made coffee for the ladies, 
and talked and chattered just as {if we could un- 
derstand what they said, whilst the boatmen in an 
adjoining room emptied their bottles, and looked 
the picture of contented happiness. 


WINTER. 


Wrrs a roar like the sea the north wind broke 
In a flurry of snow, and his icy breath 
The leafless limbs of the forest shook, 
And the pale moon looked like the face of death. 


Ice on the brook, and frost on the eaves, 
And a drear gray sky this Sunday morn, 
And the rustle. of crisp and crumpled leaves 

From the shivering shade trees rudely torn, 


Late sleepers toss in their cooling beds, 
And closer the heavy quilts are rolled; 
The children cover their curly heads, 
And whisper together, “‘Ob, how cold!” 


_ It was only yesterday, as it were, 


as though I lived ta 
last wi 


We shaded away the sun's hot blaze; 
We panted for breath in the stifling air, 
And longed for the cold autumnal days 


They come too cold, and they come too soon, 
And we're no more pleased when our wish is had 


‘Than we were when the sultry summer noon 


With ite heat intense drove us almost mad. 


‘I Have Come to Life, And Am So Thankful.” 
y indeed,” writes a lady, “and feel 
a different world from what I did 
ter. J have come to life,and am so thankful!” 

She hed used Compound Oxygen for nearly a year. 
“T was a terrible sufferer (from nervous prostration, 
tric troubles, and nervous irrifation of the stomach); 
wes hard fo be endured. * * * My friends wonder 
7 oe thought to see me 


to see me do so much; man 
iently express their sur- 


alive n, and cannot su 
— I have waited to be quite sure.” All informa- 

on about the Compound Oxygen Treatment is con- 
tained in our Treatise, which is sent free. Dra. Star- 
mer & Pa ven, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila., Pa. 


—{Com.} 


Sampres of Asbestos Liquid Paints, Roofing, 
Roof Paints, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, etc., will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., sole manufacturers of ‘genuine As- 
bestos materials. ] 


Rixer’s American Face Powder is absolutely 
harmless. Try it. 25 cents per box: Ww. B. 
Rixer & Son, 353 Sixth Avenue, sole manufac- 
turers. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 


factory article they can use.—[ Com. ] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

W. A. Hammonp, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. 
Army, said that ander the use of arsenic and Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate, a young lady recovered her 
ho had been Insane by 

Com 


Tue most efficacious stimulants to panes he te 
are Ancostuka Bitrers, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Sie- 
ornt & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. sk your gro- 
cer or for the at article. J. W. Hanoox, 
Agent, 51 Broadway, N. Y.—(Com.] 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


en, from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
cag Can be eaten by dyspeptice without fear of 
resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in by all G 
-» New York. 


ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS, 
The Most Popular in Use. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


Works, Camden, N.J.;. 26 John S8t., N. ¥. 
ed Self-Ink 


$3.00 CHARM PRESS 


Yor 2x8, with Printing-Office, for $4. Six 
AM larger sizes. 8c. stamp for 
EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Philada. 


CHILDREN’S PARADISE, | 
Is 


HO D. AY 
P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, 8d door below 12th 
in 
50 Sempee US Cane Go. 


mail, 
thiord,Ct 


Product of a ween 
refining process. It is 
Chocolate devoided of 
substan ty ugar- 
lees, and, when made, of 
the consistence of cof- 
fee. + afternoon Choc- 
cket is la- 
ps &Co., 

Chem- 


EPPS'S 
CHOCOLAT 


ESSENCE 
A SENSIBLE PURCHASE 


B ylestary 


Price, $1.25. Parents, Read This! 
pve bonght at Assignee’s the gatire lot ot the 


sale 
et offer the 
holiday attraction ; af 


wood, nicely 18 best asso 
&c., ‘his Chest contains Handsaw, 


sensible present for 

We kee ng man, and no household shonid be without it. 

ve of these one Tool cae. which we 
rgain. e 


above Tools to any address on 


& C Manuf aur a 
ines. 


THE ACTOR, 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Monday, December nO. in a play translated 
and pe from the Spanish of Estebaney by W. D. 
Howells, Esq., entitled 


IMPROVED 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers are 
admitted to be superior to all others. No bal 


a for terms a 
85 Centre Street, New York. 


“HOMES IN TEXAS” 


IS THE TITLE OF 


A New Illustrated Pamphlet, 


tg ge PE of the country along and tributary to 
the line of 


& GREAT NOBTHEEN RB. R., 


and contains a good coun uty map of the State. 
It also contains the names and addresses of Farmers 
and Planters in Texas who have 


PARMS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


and those who will want Farm Hands for bmn 
yore. A copy of this book will be mailed free 
those who desire reliable information about Texas, 
oe by letter or postal card to 
ALLEN McCOY, 
Gen’ Freight and Pass’r Agt., Palestine, ‘Texas. 
The Complete Apparatus 
with SINGLE LENS, $12.00 
DOUBLE ACHRO- 
MATIC, - §15.0, 
ADDRESS, 
A. HERZOG, 
108 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 


Messrs, TIFFANY & CO., 

nion Square, New York, 
have completed their prep- 
arations for the approach- 
ing Holidays, and suggest 
that an early examination 


of their stock will enable 


purchasers to secure the 
choicest selections, and es- 
cape the crowds unavoid- 
aque later in the month. 
Until CHRISTMAS the 
establishment will be kept 
open in the evenings. 


LIEBIG 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a ee gg and a boon for which 
-nations should ** Medical 
tish Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 

igna th 

Label. 

6s 

ten years.” 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be haé of all Storekeepers,Groce 
and Chemists. 


ion in England increased tenfold in 


Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
London, land 


ld wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD 
TH & VANDERBEEK, A KER, MERRALL, & 
NDIT McKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & F. B. 
RBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Constipation, Kix 
and Disorders. 


| 


Littell’s "Living Age. 


Serial 
by the Leading Leoten Novelists, and an amount 


‘Unapproached by any other Periodical 

n the world, of the most terary 

the da om the of the foremest 

B LIVING AGE is a weekly than 


magazine 
“THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo of reading-matter year! 
presents in an ve form, considering its Sant 
tof freshness, 0 to its issue, 


attem 
wa, 
rical oli Informati 
of Foreign Political Literature 
The im Tug Livinc AGE to 
embraces the productions —_ 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


by the following recent 


“In no other form can so much thorou 


Philadelphia Times a space.” 


“There is no other lication like it. It is 
read by all who ta keep abreast with 
© English world.” —Z piscopal Regis- 


expense, considering 
ing furnished, to keep 
Pe and literary work of our time.”’— 


Christian ew 
6 ** There is no ution in the — -_ interest 
ow venerable or in the skil 


ter, 
“it enables the reader 


the quantity and qualit of the 
the est tho t 


oun tn its ed on 
It is, all the best eclectic published.” — Southern 


urchman. 
“It ne ey 80 a choicest articles from the for- 
eign , that one who takes it does not feel tiie 
— of f anythin z else ey the yer of foreign periodical liter- 
wi Gives the best of ‘all at 2 price of one.” —New York 
f 


dent issue and ample space enabie itt ve 
the vary ablest of li writers furnish 


rior, 

“ with the choicest literature of the 
York Tribune. 

** The best of magazines to subscribe to.” — Gazette, Mon- 

Com tivel the on e pub- 
lished,” y magazine p 


know of no investment t dollars, in the world 
of literature, that ae yield equal returns.”— The Presby- 


terian, 
With it alone a reader ma: are and scence 
ence 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, 


the numbers of 1880 issued 
of their subscriptions, Will be sent gratis. 


Cb Pies for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(** Possessed of Tug Livine AGg and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
thewhole situation.” — Phila. Even’ letin.) 


Or 
& Co., Boston. 


CANDY =: 


for a sample retail _ 

express of the 
Refers to all Chicago. 
Doniectionsr, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


GUNTHER, 


Flutes, Str kind 


Specialty. C.W. “Story, bs Gentil Benton, 


Catalogue of my as abov 
free, by mail, to any applicant. Send name an 
P.c 0. address on Postal Card, mentioning this pa so 
DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. ¥. 


Gilt bound Fior- 
Al 
5c. ,postpaid (stampa akon) select quotations & 


col. paper free with each album. want- 
ed. Addr’s rican Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


a 


it 
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With Cover of Rich Rose Pink. 
ful waetortal Supplements. Portraits of 
Sports of the and Gun. 
| the Country. itorial Articles and 
Advance, $3 00 

0. Bex 


‘pie 


Important Truths for Breeders of 
Comments weekly, All the Sporting News of the World. 


Price 10 Comte, on all News Stands. 


WYSE & CO., Propriotors, Tribune 
- Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


roved, Enlarged ; New Material th 
e orm and Winning Does, in 
Horses, &c. 


| Subscription Yearly, invariably in 


(‘CHARLES 


j 


Beauti- 
ld Trials. Field 
ence from All Parts of 


Building, New York. 
J. FOSTER, Editor. 


Manufacturer of 

Cc. Meerschaum 

wipes r Holders. ole- 

Lot 347 Broome 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1 


OKER’S BITTERS,°*? THE BEST 
Stomach Bi kn for 


L. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


quor 
78 John 8t., N. ¥. 


SPECIMENS FREE. 
Tur Totzepo Weexty -(Nasby’s Paper) 
to any address on receipt 
Tus Brave leads all Family 


, having over 100,000 circulation 
4 State and Terri- 
umorous Nasby 


out ev 


St.. N. ¥. 


T | 
GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 
| Prof. Max Muller, Rt. 
- E. Gladstone, Jumes 
rector, Edw A. R.A. 
miter, Frances Powe, 
Bret. Geldwin Smith, 
hackeray, Mrs. 
vgik, Geo. MacDon: 
d xX ley, W. H. 
of the most eminent authors, ahove-named 
| YORICK’S LOVE. 
| 
SM 
A 
| Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
This combined action it wonderful 
“Why Are We Sick 7? 
| t great organs to be 
at should be expelled naturally. 
uying- 
| Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches} 
| Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Why have sicepless nights ? 
: Use RIDNEY WORT and 
One package will qtsof Medicine. 
or t low prices. Full De- 
. B ARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. E 
For 
288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
F 
SMA 
\@ Ne 7 tions similarly put up. For ats, 
| wey Letters are written for 
i GREAT WESTERN _ WORKS, 
| Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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“ Conservative in in temper, and proved by the even 

an of now more than thirty years, it 

has acquired a character which is more than 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE} 


. FOR JANGARY 
: 


THE ENGLISH LAKES AND THEIR GENIL—II. 
By D. Conway. 
With Fifteen 


THE FAME OF THE CITY. A Pom. _~ 
Borns O’ 


‘OLD-TIME 
Howasp Pyiz. 
With Seven I Unstrations. 


NEW VOLUNTEER FIRE DE- 
THE OLD | 


P 
With Twelve 


FROM EXILE. A Porm. By ©. Dons 
With Treo [Uustrations, 


THE THAMES INA CANOE. 

ANNE. A Novst. By Consranox Wont. 


“BOME GREAT VIQLINS. By Dauner Pensa. 
With Hight Tiustrations. 


PATIENT M MERCY JONES. A Janus T. 
With One Tustration. 


TWO SONNETS: Tur Prison or 
vantss. By LowxLlL. 


With Full-page by Abbey. 


‘JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By F. H. Uxvrawoon. 
With Seven I (tustrations. 


DOES LIFE- INSURANCE INSURE? By Tirvs 
Munson Coan. 


OUR NEAREST NEIGHBORS. A Srory. By Auior 
RY. 


A LAODICEAN. Boox tux Fizst.—Grorer Somer- 
ser. By Tuomas Harpy. 

. Du Maurier. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. - 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


‘NOTICE. 
Those desiring to’ rentw their 


to 


Harper’s Periopicats will much the Pub- 


lishers by sending in their names as early as con- 
venient. This will obviate the delay attendant upon 
re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


‘HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


I could have but one work for a public library, I 
would select a complete set of Harpgxr’s Mouthly.”— 


Franois Apams, Jr. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........++.$4 0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.. OF 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rus de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


House Decorations, 
Bask 


HOLIDAY 
_ Sets of elegant millinery formed of 


BONNETS AND MUFFS 

to ma and NOVELTIES in Y ar 
MING DS, ORNAMENTS of all kinds, FAN 
FEAT , and OSTRICH PLUMES. 


I. Proprietor. 
_ N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Ilo Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


13 Made N. ¥. 


Sacques Redyed, best a darkest 


By Rosert | 


TiME LIFE IN A QUAKER ‘TOWN. By | 


WATTERSON IN THE FIELD EARLY. 
It requires a Jong stretch of Imagination and Anatomy. 


JAS. G. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60, 


NO. EAST 1ATH ST., NEAR 
NEWYORK. 
ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
. SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR 


BEAVER, AND PLUSH, FROM 48 CENTS AND UP. 


PLAIN AND FPANCY RIBBONS 
AT 5, 8, 10, 15, 25, AND 48 CENTS A YARD, WORTH 
DOUBLE THE MONEY, AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. BEAUTIFUL 
NOVELTIES IN MADE-UP LACE GOODS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 
AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION FROM FORMER 


PRICES. A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


- PANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c. 
THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES AT POPULAR 
PRICES. . 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 14TH 'ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
YORK. 


The Waverley Novels 
LARGE, LEGIBLE TYPE 


WITH 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THISTLE EDITION: 


4 
; 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 
48 volumes, bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents 


per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume ; in Half Moroeo, Hate, $3 2 
per volume. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw Sent by mail, postage Prepatd, to any part of the 
United price. 


States, on receipt of the 
A ANTED to sell Dr. Cuagn’s 2000 
Book. Sells at Sight. You ‘money. ‘ 


JAMES Mel 
‘Dress Goods 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


‘THE FOLLOWING: GooDs- WILL BE CUT IN | 
LENGTHS AND PLACED ON A SEPARATE 
COUNTER: 


ALL-W0OOL ARMURE; 


| SHOODAS AND CAMEL’s HAIR, | 


46 INCHES ‘WIDE, 
At 50c., 60c., and 75¢. per yard. 


SILK AND WOOL NOVELTIES, 
At prices that will assure Quick Sales, 
46 INCHES, 40c. and 50c. PER YARD. 


_ An early inspection will insure choice colorings 
and richest designs in these specialties, as the goods 
cannot be duplicated at the prices offered. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 0. 


RUGS. 


Are offering a large variety in sizes and prices, 
suitable for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

Antique Persian, Merzapore, Daghistan, Ahl- 
oowalia, French Rugs, Smyrna. Rugs, Black Bear 
Skin, Kilem, Relievo, Tanjore, Jmitation Daghis- 
tan, Imitation Persian. 


A FINE STOCK OF 


INDIA WHOLE CARPETS. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN Manufacture. 
Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, and 
Ingrains. Also, a large line of superior quality 
English’ at Crumb Cloths. Sheepskins, Door- 


~ 


Broadway & 19th St, 


, DO 0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


sty es of type. ant 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


Chrome Cards 
0 N y type. Cant Carp 


ed Banner 3 montha,_. 


Specimen 


ke it. 19th 
ddress BANNER, Hinsdal 


N. H. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS, 


OR. SCHLIEMANN’S “sae. Tiios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most 
Recent Discoveries and Researches made on the — 


nearly 2000 Types of the Ob found in the Ex- 

cavations of the Cities on the Site of Tlios.@ 

By Dr. ann, anthor of **Troy and 
ts Renrfiins,” and “ and Tiryns.” 


ape 
Cloth, $12 


PASTORAL DAYS. By W. Hatton Ginson. Sn- 
4to, Iliuminated Cloth, Gilt 


HL 
LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Biaixis. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 Bw. 
IV. 
THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By — J. Lossine, LL.D. Iluetrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $17 


KINGLAKE’ s CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the ALEXANDER Kinecaxe. 
Vol. inter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, 00. with the first three volumes, 

12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 
VI. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, and 
Endurance. By LL.D. 12mx Cloth, 
$1 00. (Uniforn, with Se/f-Hel racter, and 
by the same author, 12mo, C oth, $1 00 per volume.) 

eap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


VII. 


‘| FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 


By 
Square 16mo, 

VUul. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Geo. 

‘SainTssBury. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Ernest ll- 


ican Natural History. 
loth, $1 00 


lustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISIIXD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


A Confidential Agent. By James Parn. 15 cents, 
Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. 
trated. $1 25. ott 


Ilus- 


Endymion. By the Ear! of Beaconsfield. 15 ceuts. 


He that will not when He | May. By Mrs. O:iruanr. : 
15 cen 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 


From the Wings. By B.H.Boxron. 15 cents, 
Horace McLean. By Aticz O’Hanton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crom. Hay. 20 cents. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls bee Left Behind 
Them. By Joseru Harton. 15 cents. 


Hareer & Brotruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanper’s Catatoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamype. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The Cincinnati Weekly Times. 


boven he banner weekly of the West, an 
page paper, only one dollar a year, and a mag- 


**two feet wide, and almost. three 

lo yomege d subscriber. 

EEK L cinnati, 0, 

MAKE MONEY, ALL 

; will do first-class work. Allare 


The only authentic narrative of his tour 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
BY JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 


Published in two royal octavo volumes, 1300 
800 illustrations, with Marshall’s portrait stee 
a Paris Photo., 1878, is ev here acknow el from 
the most noteworth filwetra book of 
ces per Cloth, $6; 


unexcelled, 
HOWARD BROWN Sole 
No. 21 Park Place, New Y¥< 


TOU 


and general out door day double per- 


les of the test t 
wo tos a and grea 
ng results of frequent changes. 
FEMILOWNS, or- 


rent 
without the 
TICIAN, 687 inclos 


Broadw 
G ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 
Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little 8 for Little P 
cts, Pert or Amusements for t 8, 
Tem uvenile Plays, Plays, 
Daten Plays, 16 each, 
u Cc ailed on t of price. Send o a 
to P. O. Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays 
50 ELEGANT CARDS, bi pame, ide. 80 Gold = 
Silyer Chromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 


week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuistr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’ts Samples 10c. G. A. Spring, Nerthford, Ct. 


25 swith Co., N.Y. 


@ 


= 
== 
DEMOCRATIC. PLATFORM FoR 12984, | 
| 
| 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. | 
IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS-AND 
BONNETS FOR CARRIAGE and EVENING WEAR. 
GENERAL GRANT. 
oes, D utes, w 
Ferns, Flowers, and Fruits, imitating Nature 
to perfection, prepared especially for the ee 
tion, and sent, during the holsday season, postpaid to an 
address on receipt af price. As ane 
Present 
1-00 per wanted. Address 
rocco, Gilt ‘Lops, $1 50 ! 
BRIDAL GARNITURES 
in sets of WREATHS, Corsage and Stine Bongnets in Half Moroceo, Extra, $2 25 
Orange Flowers, White Lilec and Lites of he Valley. | FUE 
| - 
POPULAR EDITION: 
24 volumes (two vols. in one), bound in Green 0 
Cloth, $1 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, } - = 
$2.25 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra,.| 
line $3 00 per volume. < 
| Maine. 
‘ 


‘SREASURY. | 
LIND, . STAYS 
THERE. 


' 
. 


te! 


DOCTORS DIFFER. 


U.S The of doctors- has Now Tinkering will but.” 


that will give No Relief to the Circulation. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C, 6. Gunther's Sons, | 


502-004 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), _, NEW YORK... 


Saeques and Dolmans, 
. (ENGLISH DYE, ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES), 


Pur-Lined Ciroulars and Wraps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, MUFFS, AND COLLARS, 


IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, CHOICE STYLES, 
LOW PRICES. 


mail, or information desired, will receive 
prompt attention. 


HALL, NICOLL, & GRANBERY, 
TO 

SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, — 
Invite an examination of their extensive stock 
of choice and'elegant goods. The collection em- 
braces specimens in almost everv'branch of deco- 
rative art—which will interest | comhoisseurs as 
well as buyers. 

20 & 22 John Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA: BICYCLE. 
od method is traveling, 


medica 


Containing ce-lists and all 
information. 


83 Summer St. » Boston, Mass 


Fine Shirts to Order, 
Men's. Outfitter, 


THE BEST STYLES ot LOWEST PRIOES 


UNION £ ADAMS, 
‘No, 1127 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PREVENT: ‘SLIPPING. 
handsomest, a$ well as the safes/ 
CarriageStepmade. Forged from best 
on, and formed witha sunken ore 
gooulded rubber. lity .war- 
ranted. Send for illustrated Greular/ 
Rubber Step Co., Mase; 


CONGRESS WATER. 


waters.: Avoid: all coarse, irritating waters, 
and @omestic. Phey ors 
rdus and and kidneys, inducing ble rentil the 


BRISTLES-NOT WIRES, - 
mM Drug and. Fancy Stores. 


| 


PRICE 25 GENTS.. SOLD BY ALL DRVGGISTS. . 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N. Y. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 


IMPORTANT TO. MOTHERS. © 
Read the followin letter frem a druggist. 


Messrs. Vioron E. Mavevr & P 


Gents: Lam "fo, be all that in my family. 
it is wanted as 

ood. agrees with the child better than anything 
else it has taken be 


ore. 
Iam selling more of it than all other Foods put to- 


Lovis @. VOLKMAR, D 
New York, Oct. 6 189% and 8 Whitehall St, 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
 ., BAKERS 


" The standard for a Century. 


“BURCHARDT’S 


DEY AND LIQUID 


DISINFECTANTS 


emake 


Diptera Fever, Sua Pr 


And all Contagions 
Sold by 
opricto 


us 


GELEBRATED AND ONLY GENUINE 


PREPARED AND CUBEB 


SURE REMEDY 
Oatarrh, Cold in- the Head, 


_Eampl bos by ma posta prepaid, by 


- 


25, 1880. 


Model Working Bagines and Figures, 
W. 


— 


FSTEY 


= | 


14 

«* 


e? 
* 
d 


ie 


BRATTLEBORO VT 


f 


‘ 


. 


HALES HONEY... 


| 


‘Moreh Tar,) 


7 PISHERMEN! 


WM. E,. HOOPER SONS, Baltimore, Ma. 


an 
is the urivalled rent 


AND 


HOME EXH!SITION: 


2B 


EPRNS 
MAGIC 


US culars. m. 


TWINES AND. NETTING,| 


Ball 


«Best Selected Cotton” only: Purely bleached 
by @ process which does ‘not impair: the fibre; 
it is unequalled for 

Softness, 


"HOWARD MANUPACTORING ob, 


with emadl pi AGIC LANTERNS for: 
Mig. Opitician, 20 Xe assaa ow p for iin 


|g | 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT, 


LASTING FOR YEARE 


|DR. SCOTT'S’ ELECT RIC 


HAIR 


PRICE. $3 00. 


RARPERS WE | 
& 4 | 
|| all inflammations.’ Sold by al Dinggis TRAD MARK 
| | Manufactured undereene personal supervision 
| BOOE 
Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. | 
renewal of health. The prac- 
ii aily use, and the namber is kr ~ ADC | 
cise 1s *recommenfiéd by. the POROUS 
: AY beneficial to health, bringing + 3 
‘ Re ¥ A 
THE--HIGHEST -MEDALS | 
¥ 
and Praise Everywhere. . 
and preparcd. It is the dest | tis. |. 4 
\ tho market for family use. | 
aa. W-BAKER& CO. | j 
OPIUM red. | 
Depot, 044 Nets 


